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e second fastest wav to land international business. 



The fswicst way m grt yixir husincm 
where uiu warn it m be im*i an SST. 
Not when yon art trawl 186,000 miles 
per second on AT&T Internal ion :i] Long 
hi^nce Service. 

AT&T Conies Through., bc CttOflfi 
calling is unc of (he fasted most efficient 

it i get new business n-J utii mshipes off 
the ground t Helping you to get tu know 
pn*peclive clients, Helping thefn jset to 
knew wu, No matter wliere they are. 
i he mforitiiUinn necessary in maintain ur 



expand yuur international business is 
at piir fingertips. 

And, speaking ot fingertips, use touts 
co dial I 800 222-0100, cxl 8 11 

Your Account Executi ve or an AT&T 
S;ikr* Representative will be happy tu tell 
y< ilj more about all the ways AT&T can 
come \ hrough for jxhl Your client- Ami 
unit business 

From Equipment in Networking, 
from Computers to Communications, 
AT&T is the right choice. 



AT&T 

The right choice. 



When you think of training 
think of Dale Carnegie. 

Because training is all we do, and 
we know how to make it work! 



Dale Carnegie offers five distinctly different 
courses, each for a different purpose . 
all designed to improve the performance and 
increase the effectiveness o( men and women 
at every level of responsibility. 

THE DALE CARNEGIE MANAGEMENT SEMINAR" 

A highly concentrated executive development program 
stressing \hc human aspects of modem goal-oriented man- 
agement Seminar piiriiupjms improve their abilities tu 
delegare more productively, \o cotnrnu mcate thoughts, ideas, 
and proposals more concisely, more effectively, ana to inspire 
greater teamwork and cooperation from others They gain a 
hciit-r working knowledge d the total manage mem process 
sis well lis their own managerial functions The Seminar 
provides a detailed follow- up program with bulk- in controls, 
check-pouits, and feedback systems to help monitor per- 
formance > progress, and overall productivity 

THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 1 

A practical, down-to-earth training program designed to 
help salespeople increase their skills in the various aspcus of 
the motivational sales process . From qualifying prospects, 
and improving presentations, tn Timing rhe close nl the sale, 
^le^K-Jiple learn 10 use fresher, more relevant selling lan- 
guage and to handle objections and sates resistance more 
eflectlvcly. They increase their selling confidence and their 
overall sales productivity The pmkipflnrs'progressts 
measured by actual on-the-job sales increases achieved 
during the course of the training 

THE DALE CARNEGIE COURSE" 

Recognizee! worldwide fonts effectiveness m motivating 
*nd inspiring men and women to discover and develop more 
, v i (heir potential talents and abilities. Participants learn to 
omiinur,! .Ht- ihni 1 1 niughTs. ideas, and feelings more clearly, 
tnnre effecti vcly They develop a belter undemanding of 
OUraan relations which enables them «el ;il - rig i: w 1 1 better 
with their associates, co- workers, jnd friends They Increase 
ihi n vi! ■ ri I'jdence. the tr selF-refl*nct»Thcy develop better 
memory skills They- learn to live and work with less worry 
*nd lens ion and they become more confident in iheir ahiliiy 
to make decisions and resolve difficulties 



THE DALE CARNEGIE 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS COURSE 

To improve the performance and increase the effective- 
ness of penonnel who have customer-contact responsibili- 
ties. Participants learn to make better first impressions with 
customers They improve their ability to present product 
benefits in term sot customer needs and to generate more 
add-on sales , more re pen t sales They learn to ban dice urn - 
plaints more effectively fur both the customer and [he 
company The results come quickly and visibly in terms of 
increased overall sales and happier, more [oval customers 

THE DALE CARNEGIE* 

PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT COURSE 

To bring greater unity and harmony ui internal operations 
by raising employee morale and improving both person- to- 
person and group-to-group working relations. A fresh 
spirit of teamwork and cooperation is developed as par- 
nefcpant* learn co work more effectively with their peers, 
with management, with suppliers, and with customers. A 
reduction of internal conflicts, absenteeism, and stall turn- 
over contributes to greater Continuity and productivity in 
your operations. 

All five distinctly different Dale Carnegie Courses 

are backed by years of development, testing and practical 
application gained in rhe process of Draining more than 2Vi 
million men and women representing a wide variety of 
business, professional. and social backgrounds. The effce- 
1 1 vtiiess oh he training is constantly reaffirmed each year 
by the hundreds of companies, both large and small 
which use Dale Carnegie Courses* to supplement their 
regular in-house programs Dale Carnegie Training* is 
conveniently offered En Lir^e ami ^rrtal) corn muni lies across 
the United States as well as in Cmxhi and many other 
countries of the world 

For more infurmaiiuD about Dale Carnegie Cuur*e*f tall 
or wnte For a free copy of our qutck- reading booklet which 
outlines the contents, methods, and objectives of each 
Course Please call e oil -Free (flOt) 111*5800. In Texas, call 
(800) 392*2424, Or write direcily to the address bdow 




DALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCIATES. INC 

SUITE 137 N , 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT.) ♦ HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 
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WHERE WE WEffi 



When fhii photo iras made before 
World H Vi r A 'Ar supermarket vdi 
un&xard of, Ths owner's name 
signified a lot mare buying pawer 
than it vtQuld Infer, (Page W> 



ttomebuilders and mover* hudextm 
reasons for joy when Warid War It 
ended. This subu rban Las Angeles 
aesne could hmw taken place in any 
U.S. metropolitan 



Women and mitmntfM hare nchifi-cd 
nrw pntmifirrft't 1 at. bu^inr'tut in r*mi{ 
yea, fa. So has the computer, trhivh has 
been easy for same of us to mostsr 
and tough for others (Page M) 




10 A Country On The Wove 

Surprises were in store for Ameri- 
fu'ii business people 75 years ago, 
and well bet surprises are in store 
for you, too, as you join us in look- 
ing back at the tumultuous period 
from 1912 to 1937. In which year 
did the United States become the 
world's leading exporter? What be- 
came of brewers and distiller? dur- 
ing Prohibition? And what did 
Frunkhn Roosevelt intend to do 
about government spending? 

20 A Glimpse 01 1912 

Let's meander through the first in- 
sue of The Nation '$ Business and 
become green with envy over the 
simplicity of business Jjfe 75 years 
ago. Wait a minute. Maybe it really 
wasn't quite bo simple. 



22 Good Times After The Bad 

The 1937-1962 period started with 
the Great Depression still blanket- 
ink' the counLry. Suon America was 
at war. Business ingenuity flow- 
ered while the tuition tried to fight 
its way out of the economic depths 
and later, aa it battled the Axis, 
And afterward there were years of 
growth — in the economy and in the 
population— accompanied by low r 7 
low inflation and interest rates to 
match, 

20 Hit Slump Tfcal Wasn't 

Conventional wisdom wan that only 
wartime government spending had 
saved the nation from the depres- 
sion; therefore, hard times had to 
be cm the way hack. Wrong- There 
may be lessons for us today in 
what happened, 



34 High Marks In New Teste 

1963-1937. America fought a no- win 
war in Asia that produced bitter 
conflict at home. Rem timber those 
demonstrators' attitudes toward 
business? But later, America also 
fought a war against frightening 
inflation and won— at least for 
now. Remember the pain that ac- 
companied Paul Volcker s bitter 
pills 9 Another war that has been 
fought and won — at least for 
now— has been against big govern- 
ment. 

42 A Business Scrapbook 

Take a random walk through 75 
yearn of change in ways of life and 
earning a living. Six pages of pho- 
tos will stir many a memory, 

50 A Country Sago Looks Hack 

James J. Kilpatrick raise* an eye- 
brew over an era that might be 
called the Disposable Age— or the 
Age of the Impenetrable Package. 

52 Nation 1 ! funny Business 

"Hip! waiter, two more cups of 
coffee and another Uibk i clnlh. M 
Cartoons of yore can still pack 
laughs. 



utjtm':- !!-. , Sdjitvmb^r 1987 

In September. 19-12. the UJ3. Chamber of Commerce 
launched this publication to serve the nation and its 
buaine&s community, Nation's Business, like the na- 
tion, has grown greatly since then, and its formal and 
content have changed. But ita basic purpose is the 



same. This month, we celebrate our "f»th anniversary 
with a special editorial menu whose ingredients were 
culled from both past issued and fresh research. Wo 
hope you will find this issue worth keeping- — and 
worth sharing with others. 




WKEJIE WE ARE 



Svattlfrbaaed B?yt Bridge Jeweler is 
among businesses thnt sharp !9S? as a 
75th iinjiiwrstirt/ ymr u^ith us. They 
also share secrets of their longevity 
Kith you, (Pafff 5?i 



WHERE WE'RE HEADED 



Space stations are expected to lead the 
iray to new discoveries in the fittttre* 
This is America 1 * first manned 
orbiting space station* Sky lab !!. 
(Pope S$} 



THIS Wmui 



Congress looks at a * k itish fist" of tar 
increase* a* if grapple* with 
unpalatable ways to raise more 
money. fPageW) 




54 The American Way Today 

Aided by the "Reiigan Revolution," 
the economy continues u> grow, 
with jobs emer^inff in services 
faster than they are disappearing 
m rnanufacturbtf. Challenges to 
business include new competition, 
tKith domestic and foreign; chang- 
ing technologies; and problems in 
the work force. 

57 Still Alive At 75 

Qttft company makes candy, anoth- 
e r retails watches and jewelry t an- 
other is a laundry, another makes 
hardwood flooring, and another is 
an international dance-studio fran- 
chise ThfV havp in comn-on their 
age— .75 — and their knowledge of 
how to survive and thrive in the 
hustmtts wurtil. 



88 What's Ahead Fer To morrow 

New ultralight, ultra&troxig materi- 
al t- Rain brought to deserts. New 
sources of energy. New forms uf 
life. Those are some of the things 
Futurists expect, along with a dou- 
bling of real gross national product 
in 25 years, more foreign trade, M 
U.S. manufacturing renaissance 
and continued growth tn American 
entrepreneurs hip, 

74 A Und With "No IJmlti" 

President Reagan, in a Natit7*i 1» 
Ru&ittess interview, looks proudly 
at America's present and confi- 
dently at its future. His subjects 
include opportunities for young 
people, how U.S. business will fare 
in international competition and 
whether this ifi a pood time to atari 
an enterprise. 



m?,m report 



89 Insuring A Growing Cwntrf 

The insurance indusLrv has Ijvcji a 
part of Lho Americrm vriLreprerjtiur- 
iaJ heritage for more than ISO 
years* 



0 Utttrs 

America's three Evtag ex-Presi* 

crmmn-nt ..in a matfa/Jiu-^ an- 
niversary. 

05 Classified Ads 

07 Whore I Stand 

10? The Nation's Business 

The economic expansion approach- 
es a peacetime record; Conjures* 
looks at a 4 4 wish Hat" of tax in- 
creases; am all firms face more tax- 
related paperwork. 

104 Etfltoriel 

Li was written 58 years ago, but its 
powerful message applies today. 
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.^■■■f irmtMtiti' /n r;.fIiA#iiiJ.i fAftSX j^Jr.ir.' ,, i r:,,j, ,*„,,„., 

Your battle for profit 
is fought in the twists, 
turns, stop and go of 
dry deliveries. 
_ To help you win, 
Chevy now has a full 
line of tight-turning 
diesel Tiff masters. Up 
to and including a 
33,000-Ib, GVWR 
W7HV that turns 



curb to curb in just 
41'. And every one 
comes with the back- 
ing of a nationwide 
sales and service 
network. 

To not only help 
you win the fight. 

But keep on win- 
ning. Every day of 
the year 



NOTHING 
WORKS 
LIKE A 
CHEVY 
TRUCK 



Cifril'tar 70 r,n ti**(ttif S^rw/c* C*nJ 



COMMENTARY 




Letters 



An interview with President RfagaT^ 
shown hen- with hi* i\n f.f>, rt ssors. 
fWuidrnta Ford. Carter and Nuotu 
begins <a: pittff j-j, 



Counseling Small And 
Medium-Sized Businesses " 

At a time when it is fashionable to 
judge the American businessman 
to be so completely over the hill 
thai he must be shielded by a wall 
of protectionist barriers, Nation 's 
Business has continued its 75-year 
t nidi lion of sensibly and practical* 
ly counseling small and medium- 
sized businesses on how to reach 
their full potentials. 

The trade issue is a complicated 
one r and, for progress to be made, 
many of our trading partners will 
have to lower some of the barriers 
they have erected. But a giant 
step towards solving our trade 
problems will be to do everything 
we can to see that American buai- 
ntiss does everything °f which it is 
capable, Once that happens, jfis* 
j ton % Business will deserve a li- 
on's share of the credit. 

Congratulations on your anniver- 
sary. 

Sincerely. 




"Responsible And 
Constructive Reporting 1 ' 

As a longtime, dedicated reader of 
Nation** Business I congratulate 
llw I.'.S. Chamber of Commerce 
on the consistent quality of this 
magazine, I also compliment you 
and your associate* on responsible 
ami constructive reporting nn the 
statu* of oar domestic and global 
economic challenges and what 
governments can and should do to 
solve our problems with emphasis 
oji the frefc-enterprise point of 
view, 

Although Nation '$ Busiwxs is 
oriented to the management side, 
I am impressed that you "call 
them as you see them" when mis- 
takes are made in the corporate 
world . 

Congratulations on your journal- 




istic accomplishments and best 
wifthcft for continued success. 

Sincerely, 



"A Valuable Source Of 
Practical Information " 

I am pleased to congratulate the 
US. Chamber of Commerce and 
Ete publication, Nation * Busi- 
ness, for 75 years of service to the 
business people of America, 

As a small-business owner myself 
and an honorary co-chairman of 
the National Commission on Jobs 



ami Small Business, I have long 
felt that small enterprise** are the 
backbones of local communities 
and an essential foundation of the 
nation's economic strength, Na- 
tion l sf Business has been a valu- 
able source of prun mforrna- 
Lioti mid prudent counsel Ln ihi* 
crucial segment of our society. 

My best wishes to the US. 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Nation s Business on their 75th 
anniversary. 

Sincerely, 





Why this early bird catches the worm. 




You're goi to get up preny early in 
the morning to bear CF AirFraght's AM 
Service As Americas fastest growing 
air freight carrier, CF Airfreight 
provides next morning delivery 10 
thousands of kraiioiu throughout the 
United States. From pick-up to delivery, 
CF Airfreight serves you with i 
BBtwork of] 10 domestic terminals and 
Cusiomer Service Specialists in 
every ma |or commerce center. Including 
our new> efficient and cenxrally located 
Indianapolis hub. So if your business 
depends on getting an important ship- 
ment to iis destination before noon the 
next business day; otir "birds' 1 wall 
get it there on rime, every rime. 
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Nalion'sBusiness 

Njmons Business bmtf*t$ and Cfflsa 
kee*p you *n iGuch wnb rhe articles 
and atfvicft you neod to bulk! your 
business lucc&sa, 

Of dar now and organize your Nation's 
Busfnsss colfcecdon to use. 
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Is Your Business Prepared For A Rapidly 
Changing America? 



Now it can be with... 




library of thm Employe* 
EducahW *i JU»#cnrft Fund 



America in Transition; 
Benefits for the Future 

Employee benefits are a big cost of doing 
business— and experts pr&dlct big changes 
ahead. This new book gives you the latest 
scoop on what to expect end what these 
changes mean for your business. Topics In- 
clude trends In tabor force participation, 
changing worker values, how employer 
benefit design and management te evolv- 
ing to reflect employees' needs and expec- 
tations and the rote Of federal policy In em- 
ployee bene Ills. Don't oe tert behind, Let 
America in Transttton prepare you for the 
coming changes, 



EBR1 



Employe* Benefit Rc-tnieh tnitltute— £d*cit|an * Rr«r*rch Fund 

2121 K Strat, RW. ftuJtt U0 r Wuhlntftaa, DC 200*7 * 131 

m 



YES2 «*nd me Am*- rim in Transition: Ri* to? fit* far the Fuiurr 
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Is your accounting firm helping 
you identify and evaluate 
alternative sources of funds? 



Ernst & Wliinney-s advisors to business owners and managers 
will help your company identify your best financing alternative. 



YKS NO 

\re vein reviving capable assistance in identifying your needs (or 

funds? 

Arc you aware of the sources of funds available to your 

company? 

Have you identified opportunities to generate additional funds 

internal ly through more effective cash and asset management 7 

Do you know how to approach externa] sources of funds and meet 

their requirements? 

. Do you know that lifnsl & Whinney assists many smaller and 

emerging companies in objectively identifying and evaluating 
alternative sources of funds? 

Are you aware thai Ernst & Whinney has a special interest in 

smaller and emerging businesses, and the people to back it up? 



Ernst & Whinney can help you identify At E&W we welcome ihe chance to put 

and review the advantages and disad- our experience to work for you. For 

vantages of financing alternatives and more information about our services, 

help you make the necessary iegal and just call or write the Ernst & Whinney 

financial contacts. office nearest you. 



EUI Ernst & Whinney 

And results. They go together. 

Circf* No $3 #T#*d*r Sflrvic* Cifdl 
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American 
A Country 



Nation'sBusiness ': NATION'S ; 

BUSINESS • 
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NATION'S 



Whit |i the Afiwnraa iPcrtfual fKaaiiifli 




The Nation 'a Busings* changed to- 
magazine format in jVoiwmter, W/A 



A I Smith and f forbrrt tfuurrr. 



Wuvld War U patriotism ims at fU 
rrwif A in Jtify. lityl 



A nation oik the mo ve— that was the America of 191 2 h in 
the so-called Age of Innocence. A lot of surprises 
were in store for its business people In the neitt 25 
years^ a period that waw not only war, but also the 
boom of the Roaring 4 20a and the gloom of the Great Depres* 
ikiix 

Surprises are probably in story fur you. top, as you look 
back over thai period in thfe article— and at the two subse- 
quent quarter-oeriturie* in article* that follow. 

For example, do you know how many IIS. companion won 3 
manufacturing automobiles 75 years ago? 

In radical contrast to today's handful, there were almoin 
GOO, More than L'rti were in Michigan, and New York ranked 
Record among the states with nearly 80. About MOflOO cacs, 
a 41 percent increase o V *r IHI 1, were built that year, Henry 
Ford had introduced his Model T* four years earlier, but the 
assembly-line technique* that enabled him to lower prices 
and produce an eventual 15 million Ts were just evolving. 

And though it take? little imagination to perceive that the 
telephone tremendously benefited business and other facets 
of life as its use spr&ad in the century's early decades, are 
you n w ure that it was considered something of a mental 
therapeutic? 

A 19 IT Sutton \* Suvinean article, noting that phones had 
doubled in number nine* the turn of the century and now 
were used even by many farmers, said that "a medical report 
from the Middle West" had "estimated that insanity among 
women in formerly isolated districts on the Great Prairies 



has decreased 25 percent" Yes, the Lele phone — a commercial 
product since the late 1870s— waa widespread En this country 
75 years ago, though nowhere near us Widespread as it js 
today* 

Ditto the electric light— the first commercial supplier of 
electricity opened its doors in the LH80s. 

But that doesn't mean that doing business was not very 
different 

Says B9-year-old Harold Dirks, whose father. August, 
bought a brand-new funeral parlor furniture store in Olivia, 
Minn., in Lftl^: "It wjlr kind of easy living tntm, in that you 
didn't worry much about what was going on in the world that 
might affect you or your lnjsittHHh. There were no radio and 
TV, and we didn't have a daily papur in Olivia, though we do 
now. So VnU didn't learn what wuh going on until a week or 
more had passed, and by then it was Loo late to worry." 

August Dirkw' imall town business — which found synergy 
in combining funeral service with furniture miles because 
both involved lar^e objects and because, coffins, like furni- 
ture, wimeLinu-H required upholstering— » still in his fandly 
today. It is one of many businesses launched In IS 12 (see 
article on page 57), 

T hiit year :ilao saw the start-up uf some nonprofit 
OTgankatkmft. including thr 'iirl S--- ■ . nf America 2md Ato- 
tion !s Btmm$$' publisher, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
launched four months before the magazine; the sinking ot 
the Titanic^ and the sending of U-S. Marines to Nkara^uu. 
(A Nfcaraguan president had asked for help in keeping order- 



Enterprise: 
On The Move 




find iM- buhij huom utt,* in fuftjtour? 



Mvutitttitj tni linnirti* had hit how? 

for iwrrrtvsiiig numlirrx hr/Jutj/, 



June, I98i: Women wrrr prominent 



In the "20k and early '30s, Marines again u^jsij^ned to order- 
keeping tangled with Gen. Angusto Ceaar Aim 1 inn, whoee 
Name echoes icKtay in the Sundhmta label of the regime 
trying- lo suppress the Contra rebels J 

toother 1912 baby is New York- based STWSeelye Steven- 
Value it Knecht, which does Hi^iNi'erin^ d^i^n f ■• . r ii 
wide ruage ur^'a^i ruction projects, Unlike in Olivia, Minn., a 
T>-iH*el of daily naprrs made it . ;i-y tu worry aboul world 
Events on a timely basis in New York Tii years ago, much a* 
fewer newspaper* plus TV and ndta do today. But there 
Were pronounced differences from in other ways. 

Says STV President Mir hut i Haratuntan. who hjis been 
jti the firm i3 1 year* and has presided ever research into its 
r^ginrun^: J, Jn the earlier days, the days of green eyeshodes 
and ffuspender*, the engineering fieJd was a nmall comrouni- 
& baaed on peraunaliaed sendee — things were done on a 
handshake. Today the engineer eon fronts a lengthy selection 
Process and committees." 

Technology, of courtse, hka conic u kmp- way Vw one chmjf. 
■'flftineermg drawing thai U"l&y wmild In- pLared »n u iyjw 
*>f plantic won- recorded in those earlier day* on starch- 
*tiffened linen, wkieh was more durable- than paper. 

"The linen's quality was very fine." Haraturuan *ays if a 
drawing was m ilumlJiIh; for morne reason p people would take tl 

i?** ^ 11 out ' or reuse, »*y* m handkerchiefs 

"Durirkfr the summer, with no hit conditioning, office*. 
Y'Uld be m> lint ihiii jhTspirauoii from tlie- entfinet'r* and 
"rafters would ruin the ilrawingn. B Ac I ilk arm Rural li man 



aaya, "the rule was Lhat if it wa* % decrees inside, we would 

close. For some rea*'-n. i itfh, it was rarely m Mr. 

jEtwyn] Seelye* office" So the firm, which Seeiye had 
founded and which he headed until his death in stayed 
open during some scorchers, 

(In :l MLiirifK^ta. morning, ^ih Ali^u^I Dirk* pumped water 
for his brash-and-straL&rht-rnior shave— the water was heat- 
ed in a tea kettle on a three-burner, kerosene-fueled stove- 
he may have been wondering which farmer in the surround- 
-.'i»ns w\w;i\ country ci'juM Ih i jm3 him n -nafi]A- U*hn\ of 
hones for the funeral part of his business thai day- 
Says jfrandnon lien i>irks, S7, who long ago took over the 
helm from sun Harold, though the Utter atfll workM [mr\ 
time: "Tha d«jal was that the funeral director had u horse- 
i i raw n couch but didn't have to have horsefi except on the day 
nf the funeral. The wnke would be at the person's home, 
rather than at the funeral home as it would tie now and the 
boily would stay there until time for the service/' 
Today. Ben Dirks says, funeral homes in metropolitan 
often eonsfrvi- capital us m's iframliJarJ iiid. by renting 
hearsed from livery sen-ices Bui that opportunity is lacking 
in a rural area like his, where distance make* such rental* 
impractical. So an undertaker must own a hearse. ir W& run 
al)out 4iS funerals a year so We nut very few miles on one. It 
rtiMp out before it weans eut." 

The Dirks business had a motorized coach, converted from 
one that hitd been horse-drawn, by tht* I'arly StL'IS Sriiall 
woniier. The motor was everywhere, with productivity per 



A Country Qn Trie Mm 




mmi WE WERE 



On (he fin&t assembly line of a Ford 
Sfotor Company piav?, arm AW./, car 
Wi«f jkiddtd down n wooden ramp 
and wwe lowered onto flki chassis 



N^TnHi t litis.! rV|i L-MllW MRS 

moving a fang below. Pntniniy* 
Perhaps. Hit i ft t \ *d «'n » re co rrffl h V rtf 
brnArJi tfrjj% and on Ike. ift iAM, /Af 
millionth Fnrd tnr was p-rodurrd. 




unto worker rising froiri year to year. A 
1910 Nation)* Busine*$ article report- 
ed that the United States wni produc- 
ing 85 percent 0/ the world's cars, 
Chirped a 1923 poem: 

"Time to stir! Time to atirf'V Sings 
Liu- yleek e jx^cy Kinder? / "Leave your 
dour and explore./ Quit your land and 
expand!/ State to state. sea to sea,/ 
Live in motor Homanyf 1 

The nation wis on the move in 
other ways, as 1912 reports 
showed; "Nevada's new rail fine 
opens rich traffic arid farms*'; a 
six- mile track elevation between Lindfm 
and Rah way Junction in New Jersey 
was to be "one of the greatest engi- 
neering achievement*' 1 hi the state's 
history: "Oklahoma's Grand Rrver soon 
to be harnessed for power prodiictknn": 
"in Seattle there is well under way a 42* 
storv buildmg, the largest in the United 
Slate* outside of New York City " 

A 1913 listing of the world's greatest 
ports had New York just ahead of Lon- 
don in volume of export* and imports 
stream in through That was befiuiri^ 
in light of another article: British bua> 
nessmen had been told trade figures 
for the First lime showed "the United 
States has attained world preeminence 
in the export field- 1 ' US, exports, only n 
percent tif the country's tnanufacturinp 
volume, had passed Britain's, which 
were trailed by Germany France's 
and the Netherlands' in that order. 

Japan, which had seiaed Korea in 
; M >— the Koreans gained indepen- 
dents after World War II— was a com- 
paratively small exporter at the time 



Hut it was gaining. A report said 
that due to World War I, 11 Japan V l r 
^ign trade,, liki 1 tin- foreign trade of tlm 
United States. Is showing n large ex- 
cess* el export* over import*." Japanese 
imports included raw materials that 
wert' miidi' into munitions and other 
goods* Including electric fans and tele- 
phones, exported to Russia. 
A 19.17 advertisement touting a New 



The Yanks were coming 
home — to a country that 
was not quite the one 
the}/ had left For one 
thing, there ami -postwar 
inflation — *Wegm now 
in possession of the 50* 
cent dollar. , .. And 
there was Prohibition. 



York Eveninff Font supplement an Ja- 
pan said LIS. firms had made "enor- 
mous" sales to Japanese firms sincp the 
guns of August. 10 U. had launched the 
war that was tearing up Europe (ami 
that would topple Russia's Cw and 
bring an eventual Uolshevik peace with 
Germany ), 

■"'Japanese export houses have 
sprung up in New York and elsewhere 
iil m^at mushroom like," said the ad. 



In April. 1911, afu?r thy Germans an- 
nounced unrestricted submarine war 
fart * against shipping, tin- CnjEMl Stales 
entered the war. 

A May t 1917> Nation *s Btmn&ta arti- 
cle by Kansas Gov. Arthur Capper, de- 
scribed as his state's ''biggest businefea^ 
man," spuke of the "ruthh'ssm'ss" of 
"German imperialism'' and said that if 
Germany won J, iLs ha ".tie fur supremacy 
on the land in Europe," it would seek 
"domination of the sea/' Capper added: 
"All would pay tribute to the Kaiser's 
power." A later article spoke of a plan 
for "the German station of all peoples 11 
and of Kaiser Wilhelm's telling German 
soldiers: "Make yourselves more fright- 
fill than the Huns under Attila." 

Untile Sam had already rolled up his 
industrial sleeves An article told hcrw * 
V <i firm hm] built :VjU woodi>n. Sti-fonl 
subchasers for Britain in 535 days "by 
becoming a convert to the gospel of 
Kjt'Lmit, wht»Hf teuH*, may Ik 1 dimmed 
up: standardization, division of labor 
and progressive assembling/ 1 Now 
thr i re were appeals to conserve fuel for 
the war effort The Bureau of Wines 
was quoted an saying bad equipment 
wasted a« much as half the coal *onn- 
plants bought. A theTOtunctor DUtttQ* 
facturer's ad saidr. "WatcJt your the^ 
mometcra, If the temperature ^oee 
a hove t> de|?ree^, von are wnniir^ 
CfJtll " 

Daylight saving time was advocated 
not only to save fuel but alfto^ by enaur' 
iag that "the hour* of greatest fatigue" 
were during the day, to lessen eye* 
strain ami industrial accidents. Frest* 
dent Woodfow Wilson signed m day- 



XEROX 



200 years ago, 

this document united a nation. 

On September 16th, 

history just might repeat itself. 



\memrm\ are making plan* to grt 
iogrthcr on September f (Slh m ** A (. rtcbra- 
h Mi irc 'rtt/i'iiship" 

l-'tim 4i *-nd piMJt class in ftoiru Lo I 
pcndcncc Hall m HuLiddpliiii I 'mm £ group 
d'Cith gjaderv in &sui Antonio lo numbers 
of Congress on the ite-p* ofihr (. BPftfll . 

ftroifcm Reagan has Nrtritfsktfd in few! 
irsjll m ihe PScd^ of AIL-p^nur m I i n i \1 
(EDT1, Tim former Chief Jusuc? Bun^r 



wiO read ihc Preamble M 1 he C ftuHlU' 
tK>n jrul rvpbun 41* mowing nrt only Sn 
Arrumejnv hul io (bcfnrjlc Ehn^unhLnu 
the wculd. 

l&k the people ai Xcrqt, help m illiom of 
A iTxrrtt mu tttfdlf, ijujwk j k j i h J \ I mi it «ljSl 

Tin* tcdr, *CinviC£ ail VmcnraniTo 
>,nn in ^Iqfrntirijjs Ui; creation of ihe wngk: 
mi hi impium LiiMJTTi^ni i n atf ^yr tmx, 





Cifcla Ho J)3 on Rmd€f S*+we* CahJ 



NnUon'i Holiness September M 



I Country 0.n IM Htivy 




This photo o/Nbw York hrokmt 
drilling on GnvemarH Island iti 
prrpttration /or World War I 

* l !)!};- irtf*- tt t f{T*t { TK- ■ N T La t I F I ' S 

Business in May* 1917* a month after 



America rttttivil thr war Thr 
magazine xagprMed that "the taobs of 
business" might be deadlier weapons 
against thr enemy than thy wooden 
rifles borne here. 




light-say hg-time Eaw b March. 191B; it 
was repealed the next yew. 

While doughboys went into 
training camp* and then to 
France, women went into war 
work. Said a 1918 article: 
"The 1 woman mduatrwJ worker ia a real- 
ity and a success; she has proved . . . 
thai our women have in them the stuff 
that ha* made women a vital part of the 
French, English and Canadian war ma- 
chines/ 1 

This wartime performance certainly 
did no harm to the long struggle of the 
fjuffrttgett**. Congress in It* 19 voted 
for the 19th amendment, requiring na- 
tionwide female suffrage. It wu rati- 
fied In 1920, 

In addition to buying Liberty Bond*, 
Americans helped pay for the war with 
income taxea, which had been imposed 
sifter ratification of the lfith amend- 
ment in 191 B, Then, only u few hundred 
Lhfjujcand citizens wen? affected, but 
when exemptions were lowered in 1918, 
the figure ruse to 6 aullbn. Corpora- 
lion* paid more, too— a fiat 2 percent 
corporate rale rose to 12 percent 

Suddenly, in November, 1918* the 
war was over. The Tank* were coming 
home — to a country that wan not quite 
the one they had left 

For one tiling, there was postwar in> 
IliLtinn. ,c We are now in pflOTfrftfat of 
the 5G-ce.nL dollar, for that coin will buy 
fort half of what it bought in 1916. 
said a X^VJ article that told of widow* 
oct fixed income* applying for charity 
and of a man who had a I2J5O0 estimate 
for construction of a six-room bunga- 



low finding; the coat had risen to $4,000. 

And the A thtsre was Prohibition, 
What was to become of the brewers 
and distillers? "The Anti-Saloon 
[league] folks say Americans spent an- 
nually $2 billion for drinks before the 
cup was snatched away," an article not- 
ed, il Plants that produced the drink* 
represent investments of about the 
same figure. Thai mr-ney will have to 



Even in the days of 
conservative presidents, 
there had been 
complai nts of too muck 
bureaucracy. A 1923 
article forecast a nation 
of nothing but 
gowrnmeni workers. . * , 
'under FDR, previous 
government growth paled 
by co?nparison* 



j_r i *• somewhere. . . Some of it will go 
into fare* to Canada and Cuba, but the 
amount thus spent will not make much 
of a dent." 

Some brewers produced soft drinks 
<ir ducitf if* 21't penvriL near-tn^er in 
stated thai permitted it Others, capital' 
king on their refrigeration equipment, 
became crjld wtoru^e citabliAhments or 
makers of ice or ice cream. One brew- 
er}- was turned into a church — ' J and a 



MeUmdiat one at that!" Distillers began 
ninkiny industrial alcohol or corn-based 
cattle feed. 

Prohibition, which became eifectiv* 
one year after the 1919 ratification of 
the!- 1 8th amendment, ended in Decern- 
ber h thanks to the 21 at amend- 

ment- That gave drinkers 1 spirit* a lift 
when one waft sorely needed. The econ- 
omy was deep in do predion. 

But before bust came boom, which 
hjid n-.hm mi. Til is of pn^njirson. 

Said h L923 article: 'Must \& shorter 
skirts boost the sale of shoes of hotter 
quality, the jiRiL'tict- followed by young 
movie addicts ami other* of adding oil 
ro their hair ro give Lhem selves a fash 
ionable eel like appearance is. a great 
boon to hut manufacturers. The hair oil 
soaks through the aweatband and dia* 
colors the hat " 

Technology created new industries* 
Not long after Charles Lindbergh's his- 
toric 1981 fcmntatHfltte ilighl to Paris, 
an article reported "life insurance com- 
panies are now bluing policies to cover 
air pilots and passengers." 

When the first radio station began 
up,-- rating in 19111, there was an "ava- 
lanche" of demand for "tube seta." 

With marked lack of prescience \ih\ul 
how much revenue commercial* would 
bring" in. a writer thought other reve- 
nue would be needed: "It's conceivable 
that some way will be devised mT mak- 
ing a au stable charge for the sendee 
received by radio, as one buy* records 
for his. talking machine or pay* to see 
the new film* on Wednesday night at 
the "op'ry hou*e. fcM There was u reces- 
sion that year, but soon the economy 



M every Marriott 
Hotel we want you 
to expect from us 
what we expect 
from ourselves... 
our very best." 



Mjiriotl f n h-j-m ir.ji ii fEi 



What dcx*s our very lx*st mean? Kescr 
vatiuns ilm are always honored. Prompt 
check in unci check out Ffticicnt unci 
friendly SCTVict!. And of course, our 
Honored Guest Awards Program. The 
program that set the standard tor the 
industry: 'ITiey're jusi ^>me of the ways 
we like to rew ard our guests* 

(Her the years people have come to 
expect consistently high quality service 
and ;ieeninnnK,latwms from us. And time 
alter time- we ve delhered 

lliat s why Marriott Hotels continue 
to win more major travel awards than 
any other hole] coinp;iny Year after year 
We appreciate the awards. 
J kit the biggest reward comes in 
knowing that when business |xoplc 
travel lo unfamiliar cities the re is out- 
place where the* always know the\ law 
expect the he si Ours. 

'Marriott ftxjftfekviott /um 

1-800-228-9290 




Harriott 
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FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 



There are ht^mjlv hundreds ->r rhoisj-and^ of people 
titling themai-lvt-^ N/vHriu.il phuinri^ mutiny n 
more difficult for to distinguish competent 
professional* from the rent of the crtwd. 

Cur through the maie of confusion by contacting 
a pri^su-rvil - .1 member ' I rlie trtvuuTL- ui 
Ccnified Financial Planners who ts a Certified 
Financial Planner™ 

By earning the prentigictta CFP* mark, a xnemher of 
ike tnMifute h a i% MiCLessfuljy completed nn intensive 
cduL-Hrj.-nrL] pr .^r.jrn wtuch provided instruction in 
Anas juch as invesrment*, rUk 

management, esraie planning, rast THE INSTITUT E OF 
planning, and cmplviyec benefits OFTV ^I l F^T I 'I \ 

i*™ 1 * UcKl IrlbD 

The CFP mark if a symbol of T7TX TAX li^T A T 
educar.ion.Li centime rente in tinwictol p iNiV^V^MlL 

planning- If Etand- I ; morion- ^ 1 A V 41 V "1 FTF) O 
dtsun and integrity. Member* of I /\f \ |N t £\0 

li'O [jENVER HIGHLANDS 

I - V.Mi H-irv.uJ A.rm»r Syi(r 13$ 



lhe Institute are ajtked to meet an annua! continu- 
ing education requirement uf 4? turn it,. These 
hours spent in conferences And advanced classroom 
sessions keep the Institute member on top of the 
ever-changing development in the linancial world. 
Members listed below l\ave contributed to this 
public awareness dt-nr. 

When you begin yout search for a financial planner, 
hole lor proies-stoniilLvm, mregnty, iind <kc pursuit 
of CKtellenct LuL>k for a member of ihe Inmtute 
of Certified Financial Planners who is a Certified 
Financial Planner 

¥tjt m free brochuft on lww to ic-lcct 
.J ( ViTifVJ FrJi£t»tiaf PiiTinci return 
r.'u' o m^'?! ^TNt JiJt'd m :/k H' ,-jf 
7v'i> IJemarr HrgruWk, 10065 E 
Hirn'Oni Aue . Suiie J20 P Denver, 
CO 80231, (303) 75 f -7600. 



ARIZONA 

Finnic LiE Planning Rrwurtei 
Inbnd Stctirhki < 
R WiHcr< CFP 



(JAUfOftNtA 

F. Gikm, CFP 

Drjn ttrirar fcyimUh, [nr. 

Jl*ii T. BUiikiitxhi^ Jr., CFP 
Bbiitijiihij*^ Ai^alfi, Inc. 

From? 

Step**™ f. PpiyE.CFP 
Praut Intrnullctnal Led* 



J*,:k T. McCmd, L'FP 
Van Lrtxwtor Service » Inc. 

[ja Anflrij 

Uw» Wilkntkv. CFP 

LeWb YVnllrriskv AltflciMci, LnC. 

llM rk KuhWd, CFP 

Amrtkirt fodfiu SccuriTIri 

Carp, 



n. -.mi 

Nib Cairn, CFP 
Crigrn & Campa.n\ r Inc. 

tUghut Sow m-Umntp Ct'f 
Stirffll-Li/DOn & CotnpiAv. Inc. 

Ctottn c«HBin R ^ I v 

lVrr« finflncml Gkm^ Ink, 

Akn tL Uik^r, CFP 
I min^ul Ctfumrl, I ii> 



Ufw:u-i 

iKr CFT Jnign*! nit 
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COLORADO 

Eikcn M. Shirks, CFP 

tLM. SkwVry & AjuOdat?", Inc. 

Alter* a WrodwmL Jr., CFP 
The WrttNlwAfiJ FiniifjcLiL Gftiup 

CONNECTICUT 

.!..«• R r I' t«i ... CFP 
CEGNA Individual Finan.-uJ 
Scrvkci Cil 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Jcwnnr Sir Iwl. CFP 
Priviir. Rooking G-touf 

ntit.A^Attii 

Alui Ik-siMSEi dh^fi, CFP 
Dt-Lnuirvi Limited 

FLORIDA 

MjiTjarifi C. Surwcr. CFP 
N*r mcmd jum*-* & AhociwIh 

Fbrf Mw£tj 

hlpr J.MilMVkc. CFP 
Pi. ,, WchLvr 

J. Brtimsn Couiccf H CPA< CFP 
Tint Fin^n^ Lai Plan Jim. Int. 
JVM fWm Bear* 
Jiunn VV. Frrmi* CFP 
] k:itti« u i K it ru ir- Sv<, yril Ic*. 
TlH'- 

Lmun R_ WiilJrr, CFP 
Linn Wilto Adtliory, Iik- 

Ufa ftifai B*ik>i 

M. Eupnr Cook, CF? 

in^rad , Jamrw & Aihh, 

Wmicr FWk 

SuluiDnn F. Schkk, CFP 

Sflkimnn E Schick & Awx-uin*, 
Inc 

GEORGIA 

AjLntj 

IWti li, HiftK L I- J ' 
AFP Capltil Advton 

CwiwIidbtaJ PltTini^K Ccirn. 
LewiiJ, Wiilwr.CFP 
Auiiin C Co^wrP, CFP 
WiJVer fagSBl & Co., Int. 

R*mhr ck?q*n & Awucui**. 

be, 

ILLINOIS 

C*irv MM^iftl, CFP 

joirtfi A. RiELirichi, CFP 

Brii G. tiihlttta, C1U CFP 
Baldwin FIimm-JilI Wish, Inc, 

Cam! C. CFP 
CCP. Jn, FihJiiLul r : !j-.n !..; 

MLke R ¥ » n , CFP 
INDIANA 

Fr*d R, <j W-m. CPA, tTF 
rinMitukai Rrbjunzi: Setvkei 



llblliJIliijlhrLH 

Brent 1. Lmcricli, k fc-V 
Mjrkrr r'sftirvdiJ PUnning 
ServkCi Cch-Jj. 

KANSAS 

fUleikA.HjDekt.CrP 
David M. Kmc CFP 

D*vid M, KJn(& AswicUHn I : : 
LOUISIANA 

fiatun. fijujp 

LU-HtiS Louk Shflbt. CLU. CFP 

Shnbr & AvKKHalriH Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ruben J. Mjrfd . CFP, CLU, ChFC 
FefuclcuI f 1*ntiirm ^ 

Wili*lfinnrn1, Inc. 

Willtift. W. Mob.li* h CF? 
FiiuhkulI ConvuEEinft Grivp 

MARYLAND 

Rm4mi 

TCB FiiiiftiHit Sefvkn, tn*. 
RoK?ft N. C!inphu#. CFF 

NrvlllE Antih.LiU:i Imi 

MICHIGAN 

Prnnin^irtvjpi 

^brlR^nidi.OFP 
Ihihrl Franc ii Smttl!, Ltt 

MlNKEJjiTTA 

Rrirr E. WlrLmnLi, CFP 

Cmit-FUHum. Iftc 

H*nfy I JtiiTf»(ionvn-. CFP 
Pliniwrt FlniiftuLil SrrvbdEfc, llWL 

M15SOCRI 

t;.Viwf*rii 

Wf.ln L Knrhtll, CMC, CFP 
Fifii Fiiwrw-iiJ P1*nnfffm* Idl. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
DuufilMj'LcMri, CFP 

LfTwki Finjrujul Mjnjfrnnssi 

NEW JERSEY 

Kc.naJd W. Siibbrt, CFP 
Efi3iMspn.be C<ifKrfth Inc. 

Prudtniat-Bttrhf Stiurirw^ Inc. 
Lutn G, Ajfrnt, CFP 

Ljurj. AJinu & AttOtiUlfi 

NEW YORK 

ArfTfamk 

RhuU MiJduL, k. CFP 
lnf¥n^ri^r P!i*nninfi Coocrpii 
in. A±boLh Inc. 

Cl«rr UmBikn. CFP 

Mm4#Iiiu I Nm-^li. CFP 
N.iu^ riiiinittif AmU^mul t Ti, i. 
Cifnr A- Z^ii.LFP 
Shrjm>n Lthrtun ftroihrn Tor, 

WnfiA MmdL 

Mvion €. Lincoln, Jt< CFP 
MCL Efiurrpri*f ■ 

Amltn* M Rkb, CFP 
AMU PUtininit SctvKifik, hn- 



Vrm L K2v,i, t>. L'FP 
Firuncud Vn u i * -\A : i *- ■ r\ Cd. 

OHIO 

Mjjtptt Mjrrm, CFP 
rVirTrill Lv^i h. Pirrcc. Irnurr 

W^itin Glnitfid 

Lnjik PUnn mjr C^cponion 

!'.!"" u 

Aim L KoLrr, CFP 

Km In & AiKxrliutl, Int 

OKLAHOMA 

Jim U KutlK, {.P., CFt* 
Sffi:Litiit B*n-k ul Mkn*tM Cmv 
OREGON 

Ch*rU-i P. Jom . CFP 
tntenwut Finnstial Adviion, 

Ik 

PENNSYLVANIA 

jjn D. GoEbKiII CFP 

CM FliuneLtJ PlmflBtt* 

Pinsfrwrjjh 

Mvt f^Nm, CFP 

3haal P. Bpttt A.l.i. : j.. Inr. 

'■!,Jh I vL-i'l 

G*ry A. nVntcub. CFP 
b-rvuinik, CotWftion At 

AlhiN'MLft 

rinnn1%li# 

RfnScrt J. SrtEafKrt, CFP 
Kjimar lii KrrnlnK ScrvlLr 

SOUTH CAttOLlNA 

(.I^lTirsri:-i 

Williiii, C Pfr*in, CFP 
T£NNESSE£ 

,L ■'tt-'ilif 

V, Krmp F>-in.. )t-, CFP 
AftKl llinninri Cnrpi>n«ii m 
Chit If * Pr TisttOp CFP 

E^iifry ninnifig Gnuip, Inc. 

TEXAS 

Mh 

GlcmU D. Kcm-pk. CFP 
C*Tter Ftflnr«rul 
\{xnagem^nt 

H Mil Call 

l"iaxijcj Siet-luiff Pjrk*. J.D.. CFP 
llyiwlS ftfk*. RC, 



UTAH 

H«nU W D-n^r. CFP 

lUmSd Diner Bmlrnjjt 
VIRGINIA 

MANNA Servk^ 
Cocpv 

April Lini^Tn. CFP 
Hnc NnrbeTTt, CFP 
foci Sl]llnun> CFP 
FiiurtLiflL Srrs U c Cciilrr. 

Ik. 

hnjni iiL Srnirf Irrrmp, 

llK. 

WASHINGTON 

I^in |^nni«nn, i'FP 
H.ai^n E- *i;ni(Wcr, CFP 
^Kijntum PEmniny 6l 

WISCONSIN 
A^iiri.-i 

II WUItM KTUUUK.h P CIP 

CkirLW* R. Knkntuhh, LTP 
KfiirtsHwh ot A*"i.n i-iir^ 

SPONSORING 
SCX^IETIES OF THE ICF? 
QnftkJ Pltfrki Siaektr o* 
iKilCFP 

CcntnJ OEm? SoLKft 
vi the ICFP 

Cfulrml Okbhonu Soci*^ 

Of rf>i ICFP 

tirrUrr Clikw SdCirt> 

oMl«f ICFP 

Hfiiijilnn Sncirty <d thi 

tat 

Mc!n.il'C.|j1Ji!| LklMI 

Soci«? of rhe ICFP 
NLkfthc **frm WlieikOiln, 
Society d die ICFP 
NH*rthcrli Nrt JrnCy 
Sl^cu-Iv nC tht ICFP 

ui th* ICFP 

Oninvr County fiocKty 

Lit fch* ICFP 
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A Gauntly On The Mdy§ 
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turned upward, and an artk3e would 
note: 'Tor more than a quarter of a 
century now the United State* ha* been 
free from any thing like the 'hard times 1 
Once seemingly chronic in thia coun- 
try We have had nothing like the 

prolonged and grinding depressions of 
1 898 98, 1873-7ff and on backwards as 
fstr ft* Lht' records run.'" 

A "bubble of unreasonable opti- 
mism" hurst in Florida, scene of a "sim- 
ply staggering" land sale and develop- 
me nt spree, and thousands of 
speculators went broke. But there was 
talk of fanning opportunities amid the 
foreclosures. 

Some people worried that the 
growth of ins sai l merit Kales wail 
a threat to the economy. But 
General Motors chief Alfred P+ 
Sloan saw no problem in a well- run pro- 
gram. He wrote in 1926 that his compa- 
ny K which had organised Genera] Mo- 
tor* Acceptance Corporation in 191EI to 
buy car buyer*' notes, had found that 
time payments were useful stimulants 
in good yean and that they had met the 
lest of recession, 

Also, there was mention of a decline 
in saving deposits and of years of "de- 
pressed condition" in farming, then a 
much larger part of the economy than il 
te now. And many banks felled— the 
failures were laid to "ruthless competi- 
tion 1 ' resulting from state and federal 
government grants of new bank char- 
ters. But the stock market rose* 

In February, 1929, financial writer 
Menryle Stanley Rukeyser commented 
in Notions Business: n At each inter- 
mediate reaction in stock prices, the 
question of when the big break will 
come recurs/' This, ho said, "overlooks 
the fact that America ha* come of age 
in an economic sense." Three months 
later, however, he was discussing low 
margin requirements on Wall Street 
and advising readers that "this is a haz- 
ardous time to go heavily into debt to 
buy securities." 

On Black Thursday, October 24, and 
on the following Tawlay. October 29, 
the delude. The "uaual quotas of 
bids for stocks on the bonk* of special- 
Eflta were *ouii tilted by frantic orders to 
sell at the market," said a Nation's 
Business account 

Then 'air pockets' were discov- 
ered— price areas where then? were no 
bids whatsoever, Such a situation oc- 
curred in Standard Brands, and the spe- 
cialist informally placed his book under 
his arm and walked away from his post 
for a time." Thousands of small stock- 
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/ )u ri a tj P) 't *h ih j ' io u , dif fot 1 n * fvdc rn / 
uyente Hop'/ emptied liquor bottle* 
down a manholp, while a by$t&nd#r 
tried toeoliti t *ht urravun nertar tr\ 
kU straw haL Rigid environments in 



Nation* Business September >9£7 

many ajfiets in the early JWMi eon hi 
have drimn anyone to drink How 
teould you hare liked a rfmk rJJ n 
typical tarffe offiee of 1912 (bottom)* 




holders who had speculated on margins 
of one third! or leas had to sell at a 
sacrifice, the article said, and that hap' 
pened again and again at different lev- 
el*. 

When Investment bankers moved to 
support prices, F *the shorn Iambi hated 
to see the so-called rescue forces buy 
up stocks at prices which seemed des- 
tined to net them a handsome profit" 

Many rescuers doubtless needed res- 
cue themselves as time went on. A 1930 

ing Wall Street price levels, but that 
didn't last By year's end the magazine 
was talking about depression and ask* 
m^; "When are We coming out of ft?" 
Answer: When a "vicious circle" of fear 
gripping "everyone from the big ehic»f 
to the humblest worker" was broken. 

That comment presaged the "only 
thing we have to fear is fear itsuTf" 
m augural speech of the man wbn beat 



Herbert Hoover's re-election bid. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt took officii in 
March, 1933— the last President to be 
inaugurated in March and, sifter hi* 
victory >vi:r Kansas ! . Alf Laiv 
don r the first to be inaugurated in Janu- 
ary. (The date was changed in the SSDtfc 
amendment, which was spurred by g0¥* 
eminent inactivity ».Luri]i^ a November, 
1TO-M«rchp 193?!. interregnum at the 
darkest of points in the depression,) 

Nations Business had interviewed 
FDR shortly before the 1932 election. 
Actually, the article said, it was not an 
interview but u chat— "the easy discus- 
sion one would associate with an eve 
ning in front of a Iojj Mr ." 

The man who was to have many radio 
"fireside chats" during hi* presidency 
decried the formation nf companies and 
arrangement of mergers "nut to trims- 
act legitimate business or to lower pro- 
duction costs but primarily to facilitate 
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Sevm drought compounded 
f&r farmers in the 'SOa. Vernon Evan* 
(top) and kin family packed up the 
Mode! Tatid mora} W fsi hi Aairrh nt 
n tu ivHtnrt outside tJie "Dust Bou t " 



MeaTittirilct Sen* Drat measure* often 
gave businem mitwrie*. The New York 
billboard at left carried a Nation's 
Business ad ureiririjj sympuOftj for the 
pri\-fit>> sector. 




the sale of doubtful securities." He 
complained of tariffs "pushed to levels 
that upset international trade without 
campeminiiiig trade l>eia*?f i t» ai and* 
nmun|{ "iher things xaid ^ovemmfefit 
Policy had contributed to the "deniora!- 
i£atioii of agriculture with more easy 
borrowing of money/* 
m The article! reported that FL>U h:«l ;ui 
"instinctive preference" for ""a mini- 
mum of coercive power by govern* 
rnent" but thought some new regula* 
wilr needed. And it said he pi turned 
to eiu fcovemmeiit spending. 

In office, of course, Roosevelt's New 
Ueal deridudly teamed toward both reg- 
ulation and— at a Lime of national des 
J 3e fatjon — mpjr»r sprndiu^. 

With people in Kitl ntJ liiif-it and unem- 
Ptoyiuent reaching siAfl£vring propor> 
bona, a National Keeovttri Adminiatrn- 
was established. To spread the 
"uney around, the SUA set up ' o-i- " 



for industries* to fli maximum working 
hours [40 per week, usually, but some- 
times 36) and minimum wn,j;e9 fe.|f M in 
wallpapering the minimum wan 36 
cents an hour for male* and 32H for 
female*), 

Enterprise* everywhere sprouted an 
NRA symbol — a hlue eagle areompS" 
nied by the words "we do our part," 
and there were mow and more rvgrula 
tiowu 

Amid rising busing** complaint the 
ea#le wan brought down by a chicken 
farm. In Schecktrr Poultry Corpora* 
Hon t\ United State*, the Supreme 
Court in [fi86 ruled the National Indus- 
trial ti ecu very Act unconstitutional. 
That was not the butt heard cf the mint 
mum wa^e, which became a national 
fixture with passage of the Fair Labor 
StaJidfcftls Act three years later. 

By that time SodeJ Security wan al- 
ready a fi.\iun. — the law wu signed in 



1035. Other fixtures were the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation de- 
signed tp guard havers against bases in 
bank failures, and the Securities and 
Exchange Tom mission, designed to 
guard investors ag-ainsl deception in 
thf* markets. 

There was a 1^35 interview with SEC 
Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy — "s biue- 
eyed man who laugh* easily" and whu r 
unknown to the writer, probably at 
ready dreamed of the presidency for 
one of his sonh. "The government can 
provide some protection for the invest 
tor/' aaid the father of Jack, Bobby and 
Ted, "but he ll have to provide the rest 
himself/' 

Even in the days of conservative 
Presidents Warren Harding Jmd 
Calvin Coolidge-, there had been 
complaints of too much bureaucra- 
cy, A 1928 article glumly forecast a na- 
tion uf nothing but. iyovernniKnt work- 
ers if trends continued. 

Under FDR, previous government 
growth palud by comparison. A 
article said there were 51) more agen- 
cies than when he took office. It quoted 
the Declaration of independence, on 
George 11; lie has erected a multitude 
of New Offices, and sent hither swarms 
of Officer* to haras* our pwple, and 
eat out their substance." 

Gradually, with the New Deal using 
thousands of public works projects to 
"prime the business pomp/ the econo- 
my climbed partway out of a deep 
trough. 

Americans who had more than idly 
talked of Lhe possibility of revolution 
breathed easier But u threat equal to 
that of the Great Depression was on 
the horizon. 

In 1027, Merle Thorpe, then editor of 
Nation** Bminaus, hud interviewed 
Italian dictator Renin* MuHsohni. Be- 
fore he went to Italy, be said, people 
had told him he would "come out ravin*" 
about Fssrism," And indeed, he euuld 
"understand why a businessman would 
Admire Mussolini" for businesslike effi- 
ciency and vigor. 

But then he quoted a Mussolini foe 
who had been imprisoned and later ban- 
ished: "Casual visitors to Italy, in the 
face of a great moral tragedy t find that 
the trains run on time. . . . They do not 
a«k themselves if justice also run* on 
time + if Liberty also rum en time," 

And now, with 1987 around the cor 
ner, another dictator with whom Mun- 
solini was teaming up had been hnul 
tug his power for more than three 
years. His name was Adolf Hitler. ■ 
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A Glimpse 
Of 1912 



Ah, Use good old dap like those TS 
year* ijfQ, when doing bosine&Ji was 
simple. Such matters as the federal 
budget, gnvornm**m regulation, proper 
education for the work force; environ* 
menljili^ni and foreign competition 
vwrv ijfjver on bmriftifrli poople's minds, 
Right? 

Well, business people didn't think 
their lives were simple than, any more 
than their a accessor* of todnv ihink 
their lives are simple. 

Let's meander through the first issue 
of Nation a BiitriHf&tr r dated Sept. 2, 
1912. li wns called FAr Nation's Bust- 
new then, as it was until lB*2o. 

"Ninety mill Jon people now make up 
this great nation." jsaid a message from 
the editon? 'Every ane of them, from 
the gmalJest infant to the oldest pain 
arch, in affected by another's work and 

A "mutual dependence" that under- 
lay "the interchange of commorfitiei 1 * 
bad brought problems that were "com- 
paratively simple when few people 
were here and small territory was cov- 
ered" hut had r 'intenained an the nation 
has grown and spread" 

The me & sage went oil "Now , . . 
when there are no more state* to he 
curvftd from empty spacer , the prob- 
lems of mutual dependence must he 
f ully understood/ 1 

That statement about no mare at* tea 
would not have been made a year earli- 
er. The last contiguous teiritDrtal gaps 
had been filled with the ad m bus ion of 
New Mexico to statehood on Jan. o\ 
1 91 2. and of it* western neighbor, Ar> 
zona, on February 14. TTrare would tict 
be a fttaiar Slug noli] Alaska and Ha- 
waii achieved Atatfthood in IftKJ, 

National eonec-ms To y^ars ago often 
were simitar to thosee of today, though 
not necessarily in degree. 

The federal budget? Actually, there 
wu none Department* and ugeoeie* 
submitted spending requests to Con 
gresi tiidividauSly. Nobody had an over- 
fill vtew <if expenditure* and revenues. 

And that produced a faint similarity 
to today. Though federal spending lev- 
el* were Lilliputian by present stan- 
dard* — £71 ft million was th* yearly av- 
erage in the 181MB15 period— there 
sometimes were deficits. Federal re- 
ceipts, depending heavily on tariffs m 



New Mexico bveum* n staff* in 
January^ 19I? r uflrf^nM did tn 
February, President William Huword 
Tnft fignrd the statehood UIJsl Later 
that jyew, a ffedgtinp business 
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federotum* — ike Cham her of 
Commerce of the United State* of 
America— ivotitd launch tlic premier 
edition of its publication, The 
Nation's Rsmnesg, 
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those days of income-tai infancy, aver- 
agvd (703 million. Deficit* of Sin mil- 
lion? Hurrnral 

In term* of today's dollar that would 
be $llo million— a microscopic fraction 
of the IBaOJ bflllnn deficit of fiscal '«> 

A commission report on government 
efficiency that President William How- 
ard Taft had sent to Congress called far 
annual administration* prepared bud- 
get* and presidential budget mes&ages. 
The idea, Taft said, was "to have the 
expenditures* appropriations and eati- 
mates ao classified and fiummurixed 
that their broad significance may be 
readily understood^ 1 

Said a Nation** Butinm article on 
the report: 

"The United States as the only great 
country which does not have u budget 
Congress has each year made increas- 
ingly large appropriation* on the the- 
ory that there is no need to take slock 
□r consider what our revenues will be. 

"We need a budget , . . How much 
loiignr must wt* wait for t Km* first e**on- 
tial to orderly governmental house- 
keeping?" 

Little did anyone realize hnw long the 
wait would be. Democrat Wood row Wil- 
son beat Tuft's re-eieclion bid two 
months later— Theodore Roosevelt, 
running as a Progressive. took many 
Republican votes from Taft. whom he 
had chosen m his White House succes- 
sor in 190ft 

And Congress dEd not adopt a presi- 
dential budget law until 1921. Sadly, 
mnre budget reforms had to be enacted 
from time to time in following de- 



cades — a process that many today flti 
as far from Untehed. 

Regulation? A wtory headlined "Purv 
Food Board Bans ' Greening' " appeared 
on the front page, (Nation** Bum new 
started out in eight-pitge newspaper 
formal and did not convert to full- 
fledged mftgafcine format until Novenv 
her, 1B15, It accepted no advertising un- 
ejI March. 1017.) 

A Referee Board of Consul Ling Scien- 
tific Experts had reported to the Secre- 
tary nf Agriculture that making vege- 
tables more Attractive by coloring them 
with Hipper salts 'must bit considered 
injurious to health/ 1 Therefore^ he 
ruled the practice was illegal adultera- 
tion und^r a 1S0*> food and drug law. 

Education? The editor* h message said 
it was ,h tho natum's business to place 
before each American child such educa- 
tional activities u* can prepare it for thf 
bank nf life/' 

And, the message said, the nation not 
only should "safeguard from exploita- 
tion all who come fmm forHgn lands to 
thrtiw in ihtiir lot with ua," but also 
should ''imtiart immediately to their 
children the of nctual inheriiance 
in all the deirds and growth and suc- 
cesses that have been ours since we 
first breathed the breath of Ufa as a 
nation " 

In the your ending that June 1*0, one 
article reported, immigrants 
had entered the country, a Jong with 
n^.tHKI nonimmigrant aliens, "many of 
whom intend to take up residence." 
(Seventy -two ^percent of the immigrants 
ftfitl eume through Sew York. In pi harp 
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wniraat with these days of Hispanic 
influx, only 0.2ft percent bid crossed 
the Mexican fcionter An even Rrn«J(*?r 
proportion had torau through Pacific 
fkortA—OrientalH then wore- virtually 
excluded from initmgmion.S 

Then? was no federal child-labor law 
Iti 1912 r and though therv were autne 
rt-^trictLanft under state statutes, many 
states had no child- labor laws As a A7j~ 
^oii.j* Buntttttw article on a just^nded 
,%r -^iRTPMsiori!jJ s* v ^3oji noted, a Child 
W Bureau had been created in the De~ 
partnsent of Commerce, ami I^abur, Bui 
trot until the advent of the Kbit ljihor 
Stanchirds Act of Iffltt! was a basic ]l> 
>'tf&r minimum agu iwi fur pnxluctiun 
work in mining and manufacturing, 
with 14- and L>yeur<jkb* permitted in 
°&fcr types of job* if it did not interfere 
wit-h health or BdvWttfcHli 

An a nip I E* by a Beaton educator said 
l °Ht pit (t^t half of ytrungvlm h*- 
twetm airv 14 and Hi htdri jobs, and it. 
ju^ed: '"A military *ystein that coiv 
"fled iu attention tn the rrwinmpr of 
officers. Ignoring instruction to f»ri- 
vnt«B p woul-l h, Jrjiiiird Yei %itch a 
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system ha* been followed educationally 
in our industrial army/' 

Young*lers "who have time ami tmn- 
uy Lo preparu for industrial leadership," 
it arid, could go to public technical high 
frcliotilis. But mpeH "have been obliged iu 
enter p mploymenl wit li nn preparation 
at as i early age/ 

In Boston, however, bays and girh 
WW taking part-tina- courte* in Pfucli 
field* a# shoemakjng, banking and dry- 
gi\a<i* hale*., and cmp lovers felt l 'thts 

Hi tH of mn\l b 



m both to 
employed. 1 ' 
Nobody was talk- 
y combustion en 
But natural re- 



hw true turn ir of |fn 
it* employer aiirf Lb 
Rnvinmrnentajisni 
ing about pollutifin 
«inc« or Industry 
emu rem coiuwrvation had Keen an iMUfi 
fFjr yt L anf~ thv fin-t natwnal fore^i ro' 
nervv had lieen estatpltohed in 1WHI, and 
Ttiddy Rouiuvl'Il, as PrttsMunt. laid lat^ 
er giveit «int*rvaiif)ni5l on^rraniH ei bi>r 
iwao^t. 

The ftditors" Mitti0i ursj^d W j Mfd 
injr " Lhe use of rmuarc^s a^ beUer than 
either wanEo or rliftu*e" and r<*com^ 
mended fc "T«niien f ntion !hai ^lintl *uf*. L - 
jfuaiil the noliun> future w-hile «errinR 



thf nreaent." An article quoted (.he di- 
rector of the Bureau uf Miraea; 

"During tiw past ytar, in producing 
54Ki million torn? of coal, we wasted or 
left and i? round, in «\ich condition that 
it probably will not be recovered in Uil* 
future. J J5i? million ton*." 

Ua* of nitumJ guJi. rather than gui 
rnanafactured from coai, was in its in- 
fancy, bui the director bad his eye on it. 
too. In tho same period, he eaid, "wo 
turned loot^e into the atmoiiphere a 
quantity of natural jm* In r per than the 
cucelI outpui ii-f nrTjficial i^slh . . in all 
the towns and cities of the United 
StatA" 

Much of the ifisue was devoted to 
f « «r»f t]??j rrnde. and mnM of what was 
said wan unbsat for Afu^rka, whkb— 
as nr-purU'd in a =ubh<n|uent issue — was 
edging out Bnuiin a-s the worlds lead 
ing exporter. 

"EnKlarHJ Shows Mnjiufucturers Af- 
rica's Need a/' said a headline^ rfferring 
tn S^iuth Africa, thi i n part of the British 
tinpim. ft told of the British Board of 
Trade putting on an exhibition of tools 
and other products popular in the South 
African market The objeel: to help 
Rnti^h itun>iifactirr*rfl capture ft |rr*!at- 
er share of that market 

Tine arik-le sitttl Anierican crtm|»inien 
"larKtdy" ivrnmandwd suit* of -oul- tu 
South Afrw*— 'it was nmiarktrd that 
British tools lack the finish of those of 
American orijfm." 

Aljto r thfre was praiKo for thv way 
t.'.F. producLs were fiackaK*-^ n nd for 
,h l.he willii^n^fi nf Ami-Tri'tui manufne- 
lurerv! lo &tudy the wishes, habiu and 
need*"' of buyers 

f'nniirjin t'anal conHtrutrtion wn^ un- 
der way— the ranaf npeni'd two yuan 
later— and, said a headline, "South 
America Enpect* Canal To Boom 

The article told of dock* and rail- 
road* being built in South America and 
of Ijatin kHiiiintM^jiien touring U.S. fuc- 
Wkrie^. lo latHLlinrijt*" tlr* fc i twelve with 
produrtft they expected to sell. 

Another tirticJe told how Germany's 
expurU wen* behiK I^mjsiUhJ by, for v\- 
ample. «tecinihhi]ii-line Aub^id^H from 
the iTTipr^rinl ^overniTieni- 

Trte article said U.S. merchant shif> 
could not usee | GLiTDttH cojiipwti- 
torn" rates because German crews Wfre 
paid '.urh low wapfefi — waftes that, it 
ftBiid. wiire nt> higher than Uiow on 
anese nhipti. 

That was the only mention of Japan 
jh flu? whole i^ot?, 

— Hen rtj Aliman 
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Good Times 
After The Bad 



H*t Hefirtf Aft wan 



America's economy w&s fair from 
robim a* .Votfaftb Busineu* 
second qu&rtCT-century got tin- 
der way in 19=37, but ingenious 
business people wE*n? managing to sur- 
vive and even thrive. 

John M, Pine hod auto dealerships in 
Winchester and Jacksonville, JIL Cash 
was short there. && it was in the rest of 
the country, hut farmers hu.il {irops. 

So r an article in that depression year 
rejiorted. Pine "^ombiiied ihe shrewd 
nesp of a natural trader with long expe- 
rience us a farmer." As port payment 
on a car, he would accept livestock or 
feed com for a farm he owned. 

When u man who run a hamburger 
place opposite the Jacksonville deafer* 
ship "offered 2*000 sandwiches as a 
down payment, the deal em made, and 
Pine Motor Company employees were 
promptly given a honu^ — a* many ham- 
burgers a* they could eat Customers 
were invited to step across the street 
and have a hamburger, and even the 
bos* himielf did not eat regularly at 
home until, In three months, the down 
payment had been coiuumed/ 1 

Those 2,000 burgers at a dime per, 
represented Homethmg like a third of 
the price of an economy car. 

Another 1937 article reported on a 
nascent trend that was to revolution 
food retailing. Singling nut a supermar- 
ket pioneer named Michael Kullen, who 
In YA"M\ had begun advertising as f "Kmjj 
K alien, Ihe Price Wrecker 1 * in the New 
York metropolitan area, the magazine 
told how he sold at markups so tow that 
competitors gasped. The explanation: 
He did more business under one roof 
than was clone at 100 typical, smalt gro- 
cery stores. 

About the time that article was writ- 
ten, an Oklahoma City ^rr>eer wan in- 
troducing an invention: the shopping 
curt. It was to be instrumental in en- 
abling customers to make selections 
without sale$clerks at food markets 
that grew Larger and larger and larger 
There Was plenty of inventiveness in 
other bumbles* fields, too, Buaineas in* 
genu it v was invaluable in an America 
struggling through the late-depression 
years, war years that followed, a post- 
war adjustment period and a smaller 
war after thsL 

And it was one of the engines that 
drove the nation in a period of prosper* 



Hit i'ttltrrf Autt} WarK-tTs trftft 
rrcog tt ? 7 to n fro m fj* 1 n - • n \ I J/o to 
afler staging a 1 9 J7 sit-down strike at 
GMs Fisher Body plant hi /Tint 
Mirh. m rind ftit-domt.* w.rrp promptly 



used agmmt a iwristy of companies 
by n rarivtij of unions. But thv tnctie 
tinted us mow companies agreed to 
collective bargaining, Betow; 
rtctarioitH Chryittrr sit-down strikrrv. 




uu* peace from the early "oOs to the 
early 'tfte. 

"'One of ihe hopes of the music busi- 
ness" in the late JKto was Laurens 
Uninmimd, who didn't play a note but 
had invented the electric organ — not to 
menticm an electric clock find an electric 

bridge Lnlrle I mil >luij!lr.ij ;md dealt 
cards at the press of it button. 

He was "extremely facile with his 
hands — probably a hereditary trait, for 
his father, a Chicago banker, wuh ambi- 
dextrous and could write a letter with 
either hand white he dictated a third." 

People in Los Angeles were known 
for preferring driving to walking, even 
if the distance was a few short blocks, 
As Nation s Business reported, a Secu- 
rity-First National Bank branch had "a 
motor lobby where deposits can be 
made without getting out of the car. 
TV building is designed in the shape af 
a letter U* Automobiles enter gn one 



point and follow the curve around." 

Some of those depositor!* may have 
been from Bollywood, long an import 
tant Los Angeles employer. (Para- 
mount Pictures, a leading light of the 
-iKvr :,vi-v--h ( in in'Mirating its 7'iih an- 
niversary this yvar.F Public desire for 
escape from [iepret^ion reality kept the 
tiJni - Uidin;- busy 

Another industry important to L.A^ 
wils avsjitioiL. One St^tT article told how 
Donald W, Douglas, who had started 
out with military aviation contract* in 
1921, had been building commercial 
transport* since l$%2 and now had n.nfXI 
employees. 

(A Uinjcjr reason for his suceesa: Hi" 
met a major need* CR, Smith, longtime 
head of American Airlines, recalled for 
\(i1iou\< Hasifiw ^bri'i- decades later 
that American was in a 'mathematical- 
ly impossible bitsinesa" in the early TKfc 
because costs outstripped revenues. 
"We u>td Douglas LhiU a larger airplane 
was needed, and we 'd be glad to cooper- 
ale in fijrurlntf mil Ihe best design. We 
bought the fir at JO DC-r*s/) 

Soon the compuny that introduced 
the DCkl fin \3m and quickly sold it to 



tt*tinh*f Blum*** September 1 A? 



hmavaUon helped a Tiation meet the 
tests of a second global nm^arid 
peacetime tests, too. 




The Japanese bombing of Pearl 
tfizrhor on Dec* 7, ItftlfMkijm 
trunk or ddtna$rd and 2,300 dead 
(Total battle deaths during thr war: 



XtiMX); total awitfltff*; ulnwst 1 I 
mil (ion.} Just rur A furrier? jp combat 
forces had to mtwt cmci&l chttilcnfftns. 
*r? dttf DMtrnmra tv supplying thrm> 



buck 
year 
until 



moat major airlines— mid Ui:ii built 
larger airliners years later— -would hi- 
jack to military work. 

U nf □ rtu n ate] y , w hi la A me nc il n,s 
yearned for a return to prosperity from 
in< there were those abroad wIiq 
.bbed for prosperity and power at 
'Hiicr cou litres' expense. 

Japan, where militant to huaiJ aaaaaal* 
Bated two Prime* Minister*, wu now si 
n'liliUirx dict;LUir*Lip Jiiuanesi forei* 
tried to ronquer China, proclaiming a 
^Greater Kwi Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere." The so-called Axis was crent- 
**1. allying Japan. Fascist Italy acid 
Adolf Hkkr'K Nnzj Germany, 

TV NasrU^ imbued with super- rue* 1 
kleutogy— "today Germany* tomorrow 
»• we ir ld r — took advantage of Europe- 
an democracies' wishful thinking. Af ter 
H ^tnui mid France accepted Hitler 'a de- 
of conquer plans, the Nuaia 
*w**d GwchoHlovukiiL You Can't Da 



Sutim'ss With Hitler was an American 
book title of the day. 

There WaH no war when the O.echK 
lost their freedom, but there was when, 
on Sept 1, 1SS9, as described in a Janu- 
nry. 1D<LJ. Nation's fiusirrrss article, ir & 
young German officer swung open a 
primitive bo unitary gnu- »ud inotauned 
hi* troops forward into Inland/' 

The article, which appeared less than 
a month after Japan had launched the 
surprise attack on America at Pearl 
Harbor, said' "Gentian Koldiero ram- 
paged across Poland They repealed in 
Holland and Belgium. The Impregna- 
ble' Magin&t line burst at the seam*, 
nod r rsnti boots guosralepped into Par- 
is. Behind all thi* aupernatural lueoas 
were thing* like molybdenum, magne- 
sium, mangaae**, tin, nickel. lead, zinc,, 
wpper, cmi, petroleum/ 1 

The writer's point— it was a reprise 
of afanilar World War 1 exhortaiinns— 




was that Americana needed to conserv e 
such materials. EJJ3, use of them had 
been increasing between Poland and 
Pi'ki'l Harbor, whiit Vnuww f--'i suirj 
Hriuiin haltled 

An article In November. — the 
month when Franklin Roosevelt won an 
unprecedented third term — sard that 
"wo are starting what promtaei to lw 
an arms rate with Germany/' 

Plane*,, tanks, guns and ship* lie pin 
pouring Otit fll factories and yards— the 
bo -en Hud ar-M/iiul of dtiinrjcracy — des- 
tined for Britain^ and then also for At- 
ctdedly undemocratk Russia- The Swvi- 
ets hnrl jo-mtfd Hi T.I it in ag^res^iwn 
against Poland and now were victims of 
German aggn^aiop thcmwlves. 

With America's entry into the war. 
and the mobDkatlon of million.^ of men, 
there was even more need for same 
materials. Ingenuity was called for, 
along wjtjL rationing and voluntary aOUt 
aervation. Then? mis more paper n-i y 
cling, for example, and increased use of 
glass In packaging because of a tin 
shortage. 

Kuri was critical. In Dintum N.C.. | 
company equipj^i timber-haul- 
ing trucja to bum charcoal. J ji Puntiac. 
MklL J there via m tat'aHrhle^oeether 
car pooling campaign. 

William J. Engeiku, of Port Worth, 
switched from making fkrewarks to pa* 
per bomba and grenade?. They were 
used for realistic baltleflpld simulation 
in training troops. 

In Yucnjpa, Cnlif , Nun Snu^r «nM 
spider silk tr> makers of bomb and tele- 
scopic rifle sights. She got the silk, 
Med for cross hairs, by touching a nee- 
rile to btaeJt widows' spinning luU- 

One vital material in short supply 
rubber. Cut off from natural ruL>- 
her Hup|.lit's ny Japacie^M con^utMts, 
America hoped its snutll production of 
synthetic rubber would grow large 
enough to meet wartime needs. The 
producer* came thmugh. 
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y 1944 Xatioirx Business could 
rrjHjil r :i(.hi r v^;r being supplied 
;tt tifi fx-rn-m of u ft 1 war levels. 
Though civil ions would not get 
tires any time soon, "America's battle 
oi rubber has Ineen won " 

U-Sr and allied fighting forces came 
through, too. Germany surrendered in 
May. a few weeks after the death 



Good Timis Attar Thi Bad 




WHERE VIE WERE 



Television, long under drwlupmrnt 
before World War IU came of &fft iw 
the postwar paw and had 
immfaxNTQite impact. Mere the 



medium s educational t^iluf tit t&tted 
in I AS I: Studrtitft iratrh tt hyyivne 
program during a tenrhrrx' Strike in 



of President Roosevelt,, and Japan's 
surrender followed in August 

Harry Truman, FDR's 1944 running 
mate, was now Preaident of a country 
that uncertainly faced the future. 

Would there be a return to depres- 
sion? To the pteaaam aurprae of many 
(see paffe 39 | p the answer turned out to 
l?e no. In the next two decades the econ* 
amy, despite occasional dips, was char- 
acterized by expanding business oppor- 
tunity, rising living standards, alow or 
even no Inflation audi continuing low 
interest rates. 

Would there tie m terna tiortat harmo- 
ny! 1 This time there was an unpleasant 
surprise. The answer again turned out 
to ht> ii.. 

Josef Stalin '§ Soviet Russia, Ameri- 
ca^ totalitarian aUy atfairtat totalitari- 
an^ had made satellites out of Eastern 
European countries that were supposed 
to be free after the war. 

There were fears that the Soviets 
were plotting behind their Iron Curtain 
to communis the re*t of the world 
through aggression and subversion. 
When they gained possession of atomic 
weapon technology that had briefly 
been a U.S. monopoly, a Cold War was 
Off in earnest. 

Disarmament like that fallowing 
World War L was out of the question. 
An article on business survival in a nu- 
clear war urged planning to "preserve 
your conipany'w structure by setting tip 
lines of succession, alternate headquar- 
ters, duplicate records;" 

Subvention ™ a concern inside the 
country as well as abroad. A IB38 arth 
ule hsid told of 20,000 eommuntsta and 
fellow traveler* attend hie a New York 
rally to hear "condemnation of capital- 
ists'" and praise of the Soviets, One sec- 
tion of Madison Square Garden "was 
set aside for <Wn new Communist Par- 
ty members who stood up, rawed their 
riffht ficitj* and, with red sjH>tiight* on 
them, repeated the party pledge." 

The article said there were only 
75,000 eommunifirts and perhapa 1 mjh 
Litm sympathize! re in a population of ISO 
million, hut it warned of Red efforts to 
bore from within, particular ly in labor 
Hiiiaruir 

Some such effort* were at least tern 
porarily successful 

tn the lute '4Qs and the nGs— the AJ- 
ger H Us case g the McCarthy hearings— 
there to mounting concern about com- 
munist infiltration in government, too. 
The concern reached fever pitch for 
many Americans but wan pooh-poohed 
by others. 

Meanwhile* there was aggression, In 




June, 1950, ciririuuu-l Nririh Knr**a 
tacked the Republic of Korea, and Pres- 
ident Truman* winner in an upset 1848 
re-election race, promptly had U.S, 
forces fighting beside ROK troops. 

As they hud in the conflict thai ended 
five years earlier, employers faced 
manpower ahorse* Draftee** Nation- 
al Guardsmen and reservists who had 
signed on at the end of World Way U— 
"retreads"— were called to the colons. 
Young men wondered: "Are we soldiers 
on temporary furlough or t:iviiians tem- 
porarily in uniform ;'" 

Again as in thy previous cunflict, 
there were price controls, An article 
head lined "Joe The Block Marketer Is 
Buck" discussed Offire (if Prifv Stabili- 
sation ceilings on used i-ans and said a 
small minority of dealers were "mop- 
ping up." Though they charged the ceil- 
ing prices, they ako got customers to 
put up estm money by ink si nn en- 
forced bet; Til bet you can t lift that 
Cadillac over there 10 feet off the 
ground with one hand." 

The commufdat regime that had won 
control of China, sending the National- 
ists fleeing to Taiwan in 1949, entered 
the Korean conflict. America abstained 
from bombing Chinese territory for 
fear of hrinpirj^ the Rupsisn* in. and 
fighting draped on inconclusively, 

When it ended in 1953, the United 
States had a new President, tren, 
Dwight Eisenhower, vastly popular its 
commander of U.S. force* in Europe in 
World War LI, was the first Republican 
to occupy the Ova! Office in 20 years. 

Wrote historian Allan Neviiuj lb Na- 
tions ftuxinrxr. 'Business, for better 



or for worse, has come back to a promi- 
iH-nt place in policy making." 

Like the present occupant of the 
While House, Ike was a conservative— 
and had h few yvtirn under his belt 
When he ended his second term he was 
70— at that point, the oldest President 
tn history. 
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i was a j^ood time to do business. 
Said a \m article: "Since World 
War II. inveslmenl fur rmw pSsinE 
and equipment for manufacturing 
alone has averaged nearly $10 billion a 
year- We have many more new. effi- 
cient, time-saving plan Li that turn oui 
more good* at relatively lower prices/' 
Meanwhile, a Treasury HTerimr "f 
hm^term boeida atE'/i i^ro-ui w^aqQ* 
rossi'id — the lirsi major increase since 
a freeze in 1342, Though more interest 
rate raea fohWedH they were moder- 
ate r and rates remained fsir Inflow to- 

inflation? The Consumer Price In- 
dex, which jumpcil percent in the 
Koraaa War year of 1951 and rose 2.2 
percent in edged up less than 1 
percent during each of Ike a first twn 
year* in office and actually drop;>ed in 
hi* third. Except for one year of 
fi!-nv]ii iind another of ^7, CPI in 
creases hovered around 1 percent into 
the 'AOs. 

Federal spending? There bad been 
four year* of budget surpluses under 
Tniraan I and there were three under 
Eisenhower, 

The national debt, $26? billion when 
Ike took office, waa 8284 billion when 
he left ei(rht years later, Thnt year fi^d j 
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7%tf dafcy totfffl toy aw rip /Ar late 
and goon there a mam miffrution 
to the suburbs that kept moving 
cm-panies busy, ®s evidenced by this 
I its J Lok Atii/Hv* phtiftK 




ml outlay* totaled $S2 billion, up f rr>m 
|76 billion in his. firm year but less than 
a tenth of what they are now. 

Tax rates, though, were high; 1T» 
maximum WH 91 percent OQ personal 
income, 152 percent on corporate income. 

Nation r s Rimnezs carried m article 
in 1%U adapted from a new book fay C* 
Northcote Parkinson, British humorist- 
historian famous for ''Parkinson's 
Law": "Work expands §o as to fill the 
time available far iti tompJ^tkm. 1 ' 

He offered an expansion on his law: 
yi Expenditures rise to meet income," If 
taxes brought in more, the govemmenl 
would spend more, 

Sure enough, both federal spending 
■nd revenues rose in virtually every 
year since then, and then? was only one 
more budget surplus (in 1969). 

There were tax cuts ahead, however. 

Richard Nixon, Lhe Republican candi- 
date in HM30, wan unable to emulate 



Martin Van Buren. the only Vice Presi- 
dent since 1804 to be elected President, 
John K Kennedy won by a razor-thin 
margin. 

At first this man who promised to get 
America 1 'moving a^ain" wanted to 
raise taxes to finance expanded govern- 
ment programs:. He changed his mind, 

Walter W. Heller, chairman of Ken- 
nedy 1 * Council of Economic Advisers, 
wrote in Nation'* Supines* that the 
economy hnd been sluggish and that 
one major reason was the "drag exert- 
ed by nur present federal Lax system. " 

Striking a theme that Kupply-siders 
were to echo a generation later, be isaid 
Lhat "well- dnned tax reduction and re- 
form can more than pay for itself in 
added [government] revenue* over 
time*" because a growing economy pro- 
hum Ml taxes. 

Reform legislation later cut the top 
personal tax rate tu To pert-tint, the top 



corporaie rate to 48. However, taxes, of 
course, were not the only cloud in busi- 
nefla 1 iky. Labor unions had been on the 
asKundaiuri sjmcj- NVw Dvm] disy*. iftal 
an epidemic of sit-down nLrikes p in 
which worker* occupied company pre- 
inises. bad bean a dramatic symbol of 
militancy. Said Amct/jojjjk Business in 
199T; "Some labor men feel that n job 
has a semblance to property, which 
jfives the right to stay and defend it 
again* t all comers*" 

The sit-down, which began with a 
landmark strike agatnat General Mo- 
tors, passed out of the picture a* in ere 
and more companies reached agree- 
ment^ with unions. But a 1965 article 
wns headlined 'We re Heading For A 
Labor Government." 

It said a "labor-manage rm>nt revolu- 
tion 1 1 hud begun in "LLWi with passage of 
the Wagner Act requiring companies to 
bargain with unions. Since then union 
membership had soared from 3.7 mil- 
lion to 17 milium And the comparative- 
ly nn*d^fa:e. craft-f^nted Amertaui 
Federation of Labor wtw merging with 
the militant Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganisations, 

A1&59 article on the AFL CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion and other union political ac- 
tion committees quoted AFL- 
CTG President George Kenny as telling 
IS million union members; "We have 
not changed the complexion of Con- 
grass enough." In 15M6. 25 so-called 
friends of labor bad been elected to the 
Senate and 83 to the House. In 1968 the 
figures were 59 and 221. 

In (he inteniatinsial-trade arena, 
America appeared to have little to wor- 
ry about, overall tt was a truism that 
"what America makes, the world 
takes." A 1946 article reported that 
"our servicemen are » . . creating new 
markets for us. The world is learning to 
like American toft drinks, soaps, paper 
handkerchiefs/* 

Year after year, the balance of mer- 
chandise trade was positive. Small 
limn* were among the exporters. A 
hitlf-daacn Minneup<pii5 men working in 
four home basements were making an 
•■•Ti^ir'jfWTinK" seismograph thnt welh 
ing used in 24 countries. 

There were only inklings of trade 
deficits to come, 

Cjermtiny, in niirw after World War 
II. made an amazing recovery achieved 
\y\ 1 k-rman work and U.S. money — bil' 
lions in economic aid. German exports 
wei* rising, 
A 1936 nr licit? reported Germany h*o* 
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A growing company needs a phone system llexi 
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The Whiff Honw tenure of Puighr 
Eisejihoreer, nhotwt speaking at a 
I ,T . S, Ch a m be r of Com nt t-rct' din nc r, 
wan n time whrn business enjoyed "a 
prominent place i?t potter/ mafrinff, " 
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passed France aa an exporter of care In 
L953 and in 1954 hod pa&sed America. 
Now the- Germans were closing in on 
the British (400,000 can* a year) and 
would Boon pais them. 

In J apart h workmanship was improv- 
ing "Once, Japanese exports were 
mostly cheap goods— flimsy toys, light 
bulbs which burned out quickly and so 
on. But today s ejrports will be aimed at 
the quality and precision markets," 

(A U.S. citfoen had much to do with 
the change. A lUtii jYariaffb Stiftmrss 
article, 'The American Who He made 
Made In Japan/ " told how W, Ed- 



ward* Penning hsid deviled statistical 
analyses, that reduced product defects. 
An honored figure in Japan to this day, 
\w \i:v-s*A nn his LerhniijlJeti to Japanese 
companies in the period when America 
was helping its former enemy's post- 
war recovery.) 

A lflftf article said U.S. auto manu- 
facture rri had abandoned the idea of 
building plants m Japan because of 
"the maze of conditions the Japanese 
impose- to protect the infant Japanese 
motor industry." 

American industry was awash in oth- 
er opportLirmit^ in thi- jHj^war gieriod. 
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however. An October. 1945, article hint- 
ed at the baby boom, to crime. Noting 
there had been more than 7 million mar- 
riages in five years, it predicted great 
demand for infant wear and diapers. 
(Not disposable dinners, which weren't 
yet available when they wpr 1 nm-' 
needed.) 

There were more marriages by the 
million, and birthrates soared. BuRiness 
people were advised to get ready for a 
teenage wave that would start in l£K5f), 
when the number of children crossing 
the threshold aire of 13 would Encrtnisr.- 
nearly 40 percent, 

There was a ma** move lo sub- 
urbs, where the voice of the pow- 
er mower was heard loudly in 
the lanti— particularly after de- 
velopment of rotary mow firs, which 
outsold reel mowers W, 

la 1966 construction began an the In- 
terstate Highway. System, which was to 
encourage many businesses to locate 
where cojjta were lower. 

Pipeline*, madt- nacaral gas the conn- 
try'f No, 1 boom for a while. There was 
tremendous growth in plastics, in tight 
metals and in air conditioning which 
had spread aluwlv in the '30s, '20s and 

There were the mutant camera, the 
s.;|m> h^i- fettle, the oa)ieroack: book , . . 

And television, which Had long been 
in the development stage. "More thnn 1 
million homes and taverns in 27 cities 
are a bowing airborne picture* sprayed 
from 5S stations," said a VMl* articl*-. 
' J Wage earners hear thir heartbreak] rig 
plea, 'Wht-n are we tfoing lu have a 
television a*!? 1 They are surrendering 
in dram/" 

And there was thu photocopier. X** 
rox Corporation intrx^duced a fast com- 
pletely dry copier in IJ#j9, Because de- 
velopTTH-riL coflt* would have made a 
sale* prict noncompetiltve with other 
copiers introduced earlier, it leased on 
the basis of number of copies made. 
American offices were never the saint 
Again. 

And there wets the computer, initial!? 
LBed only by the government but Mon 
ftvan&ble for business. 

A 19G5 article quoted a government 
official: "We are on the threshold of a 
busineft^Hjffioe revolution which will 
free the white-collar worker fit mi mur 
tine mental drudgery much as the in 
dustria] revolution of the last century 
free-it l.bf man iia I laborer from much 
physical drudgery," 

Kv«ry thing seemed to k j coming up 
rose*. For a whilt. B 
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WHEfi* WE WERfc 




The Skimp 
That Wasn't 



As World War If came to 
a close, A me rica ns feared 
they would be plunged 
back into ham times. 
They got a boom instead 
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.v early iy4i p i the worst wqs over. 
WM World War [I was winding down; 

America and iia allies clearly 
■V were going tfl win. However, it 
specter haunted Americans; the eco- 
nomic depreftwjn from which, many 
f t*3 1. (inly war had extricated them. 

A major poll taken that January 
shewed 48 percent of the population be- 
lieved a depression would occur within 
fiw years (42 percent believed the coun* 
try would probably avoid one), Most 
people, according to the same poll, felt 
the nation's fonsmoet problem was find- 
ing enough jobs for the 16,1 million vet- 
erans of the war. 

If Americans seemed preoccupied 
*ith economics, the so-called dismal sci- 
ence, it wart because thi-y had learner! 
such a bitter lesson in the subject dur- 
the previous decade- \ ^employ- 
ment hud (MMU 25 percent in 1931. 1932 
iind 193^ W (j ig perwnt in 1987. Even 
l| i when surging defend spending 
and production of supplies for belea- 
guered fJritaJn were having an effect, it 
■was a high 16 percent. 

Since 1941 unemployment had fallen 
10 1.2 perrpni sis a result of government 
wartime spending. Proponent* of Brit 
eeonomiai John May nurd Keynes 
tooli that as vindication of his theories 
thai economies needed government 
* ti mutation. 

You did not have to be an economist 
to appreciate the power of federal 

Mmit (FBrltn, pmf&mt of Onm* 

mmaciitrw, of Philadelphia, uvitesfre- 
WwtiUjt on inwstmtnf* nwl minom- 



Many people /Ut fAe tcvrtOmir 
stimulation vf wwr had brought thr 
country out of a depression thai 
produced scents like this !9tfQ brpad 
line, 

spending. "We were making pill* 24 
hours a day. seven day it a week, for BVs 
years," «nys William G. Burn*, retired 
president of a -^csiull Philadelphia phar- 
mar^utieu] company. " J h was ail gov- 
eminent contracts/ 4 

The question for economist*, govern- 
ment policymakers and business people 
was who was going to pirk up I he ' Irnv; 
once war spending stopped. Says 
Burns i **We got a wire in September, 
]£)4o p canceling all government rnrv 
tracta. effective immediately You k»t 
we were concerned-" 

Keyne&ian economists like Lawrence 
Kl^in — ■ who u a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Wharton 
School would win a 1980 Nobet Prise 
for developing new forecasting tools— 
predicted a deep depression if the econ- 
omy was left on its own to adjust to 
peace, He said 25 percent of the work 
force— la million people then— woo Id 
he unemployed. 

Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard professor 
and Federal Reserve Board adviser, 
noted that the frontier had long ago 
disappeared and thai the birthrate had 
been declining since the early 3930s. If 
the economy wn* left on its own, ho 
said, investment, consumption and em- 
ployment would decline. 

The doom&ayers were wrong. One of 
history'* greatest booms dev«!oped- 
Suys Don H Waldman. pro feasor of 



economic* at Colgate University; "It is 
quitr clear now what happened. An ava- 
lanche of consumer demand was build- 
ing, and economists did not aee it cam- 
tug," 

Though academic economists mis- 
judged the dimensions of petit-up 
demand, a number of business 
leaders did not, and their compa- 
nies are still benefiting today. 

An Fred R. Lazarus, then chairman 
of Federated Department Stores, poiod 
in a Nation $ Bwtitivss interview, 
people were hungry for merchandise, 
and savings had been building up in 
war bonds. Lazarus responded with a 
major expansion program, particularly 
in the South and the Wnai, thai multi 
plied the company's bale*, sixfold in two 
decade*. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, head of Chica- 
go-based Soar*, Roebuck* spent $300 
mill ton on a nationwide store conttruc- 
tion program. Meanwhile, Sears" great 
erons^town rival Montgomery Ward, 
guarded its cash. Convinced that con. 

urnvr .ieiiijimi would soon be ex hu list- 
ed, President Sew ell Ave™ waited 
through the IHO* for the collapse that 
never came- 

It was the same in other buednesa 
fleldiu Saya Colgate'* Wildrnan: "There 
were nine independent auto companies 
after World War IL The companies that 
did not expand their distribution net- 
works did not make IL" 

In retrospect it it eaay to see why 
rii>mand wn enormous- There had been 
no such thing as u lsua, 1944 or 
Chevy because Detroit had bean too 
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WHERE WE WERE 



Thn Slump Thai Wasn't 




misy making military vehicles Mil] ions 
of Gts had worn khaki for 3H. years; 
Lhey needed suits, shirts and shoes. Cel- 
lophane, nylon and rayon, long off 
store shelves, were suddenly back on* 

■ ■o^r, consumers had plenty 
■III ' The slice ot diapo*- 

RW j^T^'i mtw.e thiii went 

I VI into savings ranged between 
13.2 and 25.1 percent during the war 
years. It has been no higher than 9.4 
percent — and as Sow as 3.1 — since then. 

JI Tbe combination of cash and prod- 
uct availability, particularly after the 
wartime rationing, was simply irre- 
pre&sible/ e saye WfiJdm&n. 

A factor that led to the boom's tag 
life, some economists say, was a reduc- 
tion in government spending secompa* 
fn^rl r i \ :i ripe in business >peniiiri^. Be* 
tweer 1 H44— I (ut full year of the war- 
ned 1948, government expenditures 
dropped 87 percent, adjusted for infla- 
tints, while bn-iii^H investment ntse 
270 percent. 

Some manufacturing statistics are 



startling The number of civilian autos 
produced rose from 70,090 in 1945 — af- 
ter Jmpiin's surrender in August— to 6.G 
million in l96C> r while housing starts 
rose from 326,000 to L9 million. For 
instance, home appliances needed more 
electricity, which in turn meant more 
generator capacity, 

Yet Americans were fearful. After 
alt, the country had descended into re- 
ceasfcon IB months after World War I. 

Particularly worrisome was a three- 
year postwar surge of inflation (the 
hjnsunier Price Index rose 14.4 percenl 
in 1&47, higher than in any year nirtce}< 

Inflation was feared not so much for 
itself, but for the deflation believed in? 
-■vi table in its wake. Said Nation's 
Buxinwn in September, 1947; M Th* 
higher prices po. the* more precipitous 
may be their drop," Inflation, in other 
words, was seen as a prelude to defla- 
tion and depression. 

Some economist* today say such 
fears might not have been so atrong if 
there had bwn more realization thai 
the spending on war that ended the 
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Great Depression had not really been 
required to end it. Misguided govern- 
ment actions — raiding taxes during a 
downturn and over control of busi- 
ness — had contributed to the depres- 
sion/* length, they say\ 

At any rate, the widespread appre- 
hension waK not altogether unheal thy. 
k tended to retrain speculative a- 
ceases that customarily accompany rap- 
id economic expansion. That may ex- 
plain in part why the recension of 
1949— when T indeed, there was short- 
lived deflation — did not deepen into de- 
pression , 

There were other roasuns for pros- 
perity besides consumer demand and 
business investment. Thank* to the 
Marshall Plan, the equivalent of Sfifaf J nil- 
lion in today's money was pumped into 
Europe, which rebuilt cities and indus- 
tries with American goods. 

Id addition, war, this time the Korean 
conflict, provided the kmd of stimulus 
in that had helped get the country 
out of the Great Depression a decade 
before* 

Also, the birthrate did an abrupt 
about-face. Projections of declining 
numbers of consumers wert^ forgotten 
a» the baby- boom generation was 
•■li.ilied, housed, fed and transported. 

And th^ Gl Bill of Rights kept 8 mil- 
lion GIs out af the work force by help- 
ing them pay for college, These veter- 
ans,, many of whom otherwise would 
not have hud college e lucai "r^, went 
out into the economy with skills and 
ideas thai had a ripple effect in increas- 
~mg creativity and productivity. 

What are the lessons from the post- 
war period? We should not conclude 
Ms.it i ? nn M-noul u f t*cnnipmiv thciuprhl 
necessarily will be wrong and another 
right, says Charles Maurice, a Texas 
A4M profeaeor- After all p the Keynes- 
jans had }>een right in the 1S30& and tb* 
classical economists wrong, he juiys. 
When, Hi years later- Keynestana ar- 
^vie+i that the economy was dvin^ of 
senility, they were wrong as well. 

The primary lesson seems to be 
our inability to predict the big 
changes, According tv Maurice, 
eeonomuts and gwaiwwet peMr 
cy makers are always preveiilirj^ thf 
last econfkniic di^aster^ 

America s exi^rience aft^r World 
War tl sh a perfect example, Maurice 
says that spending pn>Krarna urged by 
fionn j ik J'Ji"! 'may hflv** been all right 
for the ism*, bat they wouldn't ba*« 
helped the postwar recovery one bit— 
the recovery was already in place/' IB 
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Its 800 miles from the 
oil on Alaska's iNorth 
Slope to the neatest ice- 
fee {X HI — Valdez. 

In between, there are 
three mountain ranges. 
And the mighty Yukon 
River 

There are hundreds of 
ni i les of permafrost — 
earth that's forever 
frozen 

There are temperature 
swings, winter to sum- 
met, of more than ISO 
degrees. There a iv nine 
months of darkness. 

For the first 500 miles, 
iherewcre no road\ rm 
railroad tracks. No way to move men 
and equipment. 

Yet, we needed to build a pipeline 
acn >ss thai terrain, and under I In >se 
conditions. 
And build her we did. 
ARCO discovered the oil on Alaska's 
North Slope, then j< lined the group of 
companies that huik the Trans-AJaska 
'inline. 

On J unc 20, 1977, it was completed. 
The pipeline was the largest private 
const met it >n project ever undertaken. 

Thank got idness it was more 
tliana pipe dream. 
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d« >mestic oil product it >n tl< >\vs thr< >ugh 
the pipeline t< > the l< >wer hS. it has lieen 
] aal in reducingour country's depen- 
tienc\' < in foreign oil. 

What's more, the oil makes a silent 
journey through an environment that 
lias been rei Limed, n > nat Lire much as 
we found it 

i )n tills, the 75th Anniversary of Nation's 
Business, this great magazine is celebrating 
American enterprise. 

Weare prtnid tt> point to the Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline as a heroic example of private 
enterprise 

W'c are proud to have played 
a major role 
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A noted tapert in tranaportation fan Hated that iti next vtag e 
of dcvrlopmertt will not be through the introctactkai of new 
meini for transportation* bat throufh more efficient and 
ecooocniraJ uae of existing meant. 

The coritinuofui aim of the Chevrolet Motor Company ii to 
produce modem fully equipped aaitornobfle* that afford ceo 
nonikaJ lraiHpartartioo at the tawcat poawbU price. 

fa the paiMtfrr car field, tbrougfi thk poltey, Chevrolet hu 
won firtt place in volume of taki of at&ndaf d, full v equipped can . 
The cat bete Uluxtraud warraoti the expectation that Chevrolet 
will quickly achieve ttautar dirtinctiofi In the ranunrtriaJ field, 

Chevrolet Lifhl Delivery coniuti 0/ the tame New Superior 
nwki chaaaii that u » popular in nrnrjaaarngfr car line, with 



include* the open rxpreat body iBattrated, already attached 

For a mewlerate Additional charfe, two extra teal* may be had, 
nuiiing it convertible into a ■chool or hotel but, or a depot 
car for renin try estate*, 

The chimin cart be had without body for M4S f. e*. b* Flint, 
Mirh,, for uie with jpeeiaJ bodie* made to fit it by the Martin- 
Parry Company and other large body buildrnv 

All of our MM dealer* ihow and d t i nui i rti a tc the varfioui 
type* of this model and alio our Model G and T truck* of 
prater pqwer and larger capacity. 

Cmccroi in the marlcrt for more econeamrai tranaportatioti 
of mer rhandiic or lafcaracn arc requested 10 write our Fleet 
Sale* Piviiioft. 
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The Economical Quality Car 



When W priced car* came cm the market. PRICK 
wa» ihe magnet that <trew twrper* bet. Aim km 1 pnee 
TTiJiir lUlOfrobflci |KHilblr li/f m « J I j * hilh.ffo 
liehirrcd from ihe i«W w>d rrwtpf tr Jiifcvtiitwf 

Tiiw and ripericwc haw drvrlop^ tJie Wf ihjs 
purchase price— dt hough -in smjwt«nt factor— mwt 
*|u ay» W GPlwklrml in ronnwrion with crper mng 
Afiti miiinipfijjit * io^v 

Cbevrukf prkn 4ft M ibr bwvvi on ihe uurLri. 
yei Chevrolet economic 4] trjropm-itkm ityVTMtfi 
km pit in c«- Th»* nverqp cot cofukleT* ihe 
purch«ir pricv, truirm or* iitmrttk-ihi, tk-prnri«riuQ 
at J ill iirwrjtirqfi jj*I iihutiferwra aMCL 

A dfUifacE ^imp#«iiHi with *ny other *#f In lrw Liy, 
pTKj^l fieM mil L-unviiwr VOlk 1 rut C^tu-vrokt r* [llr 



brm buy faoGMMr at fa wperiiw cjiu^tv am! Kviuw 
the jnnvh**e price indifck-* lull *\[mfviwm 

Mar* thai 4 million Chevrolet* mr no* in w. 

bujUtag them *t the rat* 
aJ two thoumirvl fi vr hufrJml ptt war kind day. NcjtJi 
one-lull tnLlliOni Oit-vEnli't-* -mti* hoiifchl in J OH 

— ^la* excee^Urif In BumVirr ihr *4k-* itf of her 

quality car 

Thu^our ft^iThMii* Imv« thvKrucitfM r>miMe httk- 
nattier) n the faith ind partrott^- of i hv Amencafi 

vjIiwh better thin my odirf jmjfils" i*r» *anh 

1^1 Jinv lih- ol LMir M-\t-n tFk.hjvaiiJ drtfler* *taiw yuti 

our -wwr tyt** o( CJiT* *fld rlpLtin him *• my il ** w 
ftt one irui enfrn it* u*r. 
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WHEHE WE WIRE 




High Marks In 
New Tests 



/s> Hvnry Altman 




hen this magazine began pub 
liwhing in 1912. a first-class 
postage stamp cost 2 cents. 
In 1937 it ctffii 3 cents, anil In 
i%2 the price had risen to 4 cents. 

Today, at the st&rt of our fourth 
quarter-century, the cnai lb 22 cent*, 
and a move is under way to make it 2S 
cents next year. 

The big jump in the past qtiarter<en- 
tury ha* come despite a panoply of 
postal-efficiency efforttL including de- 
velopment of 3uperduper automation 
equipment, introduction cf the five-dig- 
it zip code in 1963 and the advent of the 
tawteffiHtffciiced nine-digit sip in 1880. 

Why have consumers taken such m 
posting? 

One factor is that the US. Postal Ser- 
vice, unlike the Pwt Office Department 
it replaced in 1971, lb supposed to be 
se I f-s attaining. But the principal cause 
of the uprush in mail charges has heeri 
inflation. 

When John F. Kennedy was assassi- 
nated in November, IS63. nnd the 1,000- 
day glitter of an administration called 
"CaxneloL" ended, inflation was running 
on a 1 percent track it had followed 
since 1959. The young President, in a 
Nation's Business article that ap- 
j*L»iir<*d lwo months before his death in 
Dallas, wrote: "Our remarkable whole- 
sale price stability in the past five 
years, while prices in most other coun- 
tries were rising substantially, has jfiv- 
en us a solid has* for an improved inter- 
national competitive position/' 

Under Lyndon B,. Johnson, JFK's 
19tifl running mate and successor, infla- 
tion crept upward, It topped 4 percent 
in 1%S. LILT* laat year in office Much 
worse was to come. 

LRJ christened his administration the 
Great Society, ta the tradition of Ken- 
nedy's New Frontier, Eisenhower^ 
Great Crusade, Truman's Fair Deal, 
Roosevelt's New Deal and Wilson's 
New Freedom. The Great Society com- 
bined butter — expensive social pro- 
grams labeled a "war on poverty'*-' 
and h in South Vietnam, guild, 

For years, the United States had 
been increasing aid to the government 
en Saigon h which faced a military threat 
from Red-led Viet Cong guerillas with- 
in and North Vietnamese communists 
without. 

In August, 1^64, three months before 



Hury officers ffuard ChttflffQ police 
headquarters during a storm of 
pn ) fast afffl i rsst tti r t 'iff wo m Wa r a f 
ttmPemttfnrfts' rmthtwt rott rent fan 



in UfiSL A genf ration (jap then uw# 
syntboluvd not j tint btf protest* and 
Ian ff hair, but also 6jy attitudes 
toward huxinrxii. 




LBJ beat Barry Go Id water and won a 
full presidential term, there was an inci- 
dent involving U-S* vessels in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. A U.S. Lrwp buildup an Viet- 
nam began that was to peak at 543,000 
in "fl9. Casualties mounted on both 
sides. 

The war effort did nut take &$ much 
out of Anierioi's economy as previous 
conflicts had— 11 we ran carry on little 
wars without feeling economic ripples/' 
said a Nations Business commentator 
in 1965. However, costs rose. 

Meanwhile, one domestic social pn> 
gram after another was enacted. LBJ 
made a microscopic dent in government 
spending by personally turning nff 
lights left on at the While House" Hut, 
said a commentary, some of his pro- 
(trams were "pretty fancy pats of but- 
ter for even a guns-and butter budget/' 

Medicare, the program to provide 
partial payment for elderly citizens' 
hospital care, began. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
was created. Nation's Business point- 
ed to overlap in a welter of laws: "Take 
the Demonstration Cities, Act It would 
subsidize everything from welfare to 



housing to schooling, Every new law 
!if«onih tu stretch imt its arms to Lake in 
us much as possible." 

A 1367 article, describing waste in 
"more than 260 federal programs ad- 
ministered by 16 separate department* 
luwJ ag^ncjtaj^" told how the Bureau of 
Indian A/fairs had provided modern 
homes for Quinnult Indiana in Wash- 
in gt on State's Olympic Peninsula. 

When the Indians began moving into 
new dwellings that were all-electric— 
heating units, ranges, washers and re- 
frigerators—the nearest power tin* 1 
turned out to be 15 miles away. The 
Qijjnsiults had to buy kerosene appli- 
ances. 

Tax cuts m 1964 and '65 lived up to 
advance billing and increased govern 
meni revenues They stimulated invest- 
ment, which led to greater profits and 
higher tax payments though rale* were 
lower. But deficits— unaccompanied by 
monetary measures to squeeze out fat* 
Ration— roue, too. Great Society pro- 
grams' costs snowball ..-I.] in pusl LIU 
years, 

OjkjMiFi!ioTi to rliie- war in Vietnam 
*ri'AV bit! It* 1 earlier, with student dis- 
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After a second no-win umr came the 
challenges of beating inflation and cutting 
frig g&wrmhent doom to size. 



3S 



By the 'S(k f blacks and women had 
achieved new prominent* in 
AtNerictin ojfice*, afle-n i-n leadership 
or professional roles once almost 



unheard of for them. A ho achieving 
new prominence; the computer, which 
worried same people find delighted 
other*. 




s*nten* at the fore. There were draft 
card burning? and White House pick cl- 
ings, Viet Conp: banners were carried in 
demomtrationft. 

A Nation i Business article by Ma- 
rir^.- 1 i ■ i s i nn ll 1 1 ■ IlliiL Wallace M 

Greene, headlined 'Why We Will Win 
In Vietnam , M reported Marines volun- 
teering for blended tours of com hat 
duty while Americans and South Viet* 
namese soldiers showed "camaraderie" 
and " singleness of purpose/' 

Bui iNjui.rary to the headline, we did 
flat win. Like the Korean conflict, the 
"Wur dragged on without victory. 
Antiwar demonstration* grew larger 
and more feverish, 

LHJ derided he would lose if he ran in 
15M58; Vice I 'resident Hubert Humphrey 
was nominator!. Richard Nixun< making 
a comeback, won the election. 

NiKori launched a "VieiriuTJiisuTii'ri " 
polity thai, turned over full combat re- 
*I*onaibllily to Soul Si Vietnam. The k*t 
U.8, combat troop* left in Aug nut. iSffii, 
the ctunnainiata never really observed a 
ceasefire, airnl South Vietnam Ml 
in 1975. 

What about inflation 7 The Consumer 



Price Index rose unevenly after Nixon 
took office. Using year-to-year figures, 
the increases were 5u4 percent ill 1969. 
5.9 percent in 70 and 4,3 percent in 71. 

LBJ had tried to hold down prices hy 
• ' ja w boi i Ln^r" — ■ pub tidy urging wdffw- 
luil businesses or industries to curb in 
creases — and by issuing wage and price 
"guidepoptft/ 1 (A wage guideline thai 
had been *et at H.2 percent, *o pny 
raises would not outstrip productivity 
rises, was honored in trie breach by la- 
bor union* Settlement* in the firat hiilf 
of Hftft avenged 4 percent) 

Under Nixon^ inflation was attacked 
in phases, and die CPI was held to a 3.3 
percent riie in 1972, the year in which 
Nixon hem George McGoveni and woo 
re-election. 

Phase 1, utartin fr In Octolie^ 1971, 
was a 90-day wajre-price freeze, in 
F J hase 11, requests for permission to 
raise jirirrc *ir wajfi.'*, wrru h* a commit 
sion that scanned what had beer 
charged or paid in a previous period, 
Phase 111 waa a largely voluntary pn>- 
cedure, followed by a 60-day freeze on 
prices but not wli^w Phase IV. itiji de- 
line* sj^ain. 



Gerald Ford, who as Vice President 
succeeded Nixon after tbe Watergate 
scandal led Lhe tatter to resign in Au- 
Ifust, ISfffl, abjured control C.Jackson 
Grayson had headed th^ price comntW'* 
skin for ITj months, and he applauded 
the now President's decision Wrote 
Grayson in Matitm 'a Business: 

"Controls led to artificial middlemen, 
black markets and plant shutdowns. 
Companies trapped with low base-pen- 
od profit margins bejEan selling out to 
those with higher base margins or re- 
ducing their product lines. There was 
false 10 b upgrading lo around eon- 
trota on pay raises. And fthort&jrea 
fiprt .i i i , r -M r wuritl prktt pSm 
domestic supplies abroad/" 



efore Nixon left office, a new 
force had entered lhe inflation 
equation; the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries. In- 
terestingly. OPEC had been founded in 
on the initiative of an ecology- 
iniricltiH Venezuelan government offi- 
cial, who hoped higher oil prices would 
lead to energy conservation. Hifi 
dreama P of course, eventually came 
true P though tile priceraisers' motives 
were not necessarily hi? 

OPEC at first aet a minimum price of 
$\M a barrel. In the early 70h, ted by 
Arab producers, it raised that to $3.01. 
Then an Arab cutoff of oil to the United 
Si:iL.", und reduction of shipment u> 
other Western nation b during an Arub- 
fsraeli war demonstrated that the traf- 
fic would bear much more. 
In 11*74 the price exploded to $11.65. 
Like the U.S. inflation rate, that price 
was to go a lot higher hi years to 
come — »t went alt the wav to KKt-plun in 
early 1983. And it fanned i:.S. iNBatn-u 
flames. The Consumer Price Index rose 
II percent in U<74 

We m her Von Braun, a German-born 
rocket expert who plnyed a leading role 
Ln America's efforts to penetrate space, 
told Nation '* Buttnm in 1976: "When 
thu Arabu imposed the oil embargo, 1 
hud a very sinful thought. 1 tsaid they 
are rjoing m a favor by showing u» how 
vulnerable We are." 

And indeed, conservation efforts, 
switches to aJtemate fueln and a tmnce 
of oil exploration eventually minced 
dependence on foreign oil. They also 
had a major impact on oil prices. The 
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OPEC figure today Is in the $18 range. 

Mean white, inflation moved unevenly 
upward. It dipped to o,8 percent in I 
the year when Gerry Ford lost to Jitn- j 
my Carter, hut it reached double dig- | 
it*— 11.3 — in 1979. In 1980 r Garter a ft- 
mil Whim House year, ft peaked at 

And than, in the second year of Ron- 
ald Reagan's administration, it nose- 
dived to single digits and stared there, 
bottoming out last year at 1,9, 

What reversed the inflation spiral 
widely considered the nation 1 & gravest 
economic criab sine* the Great Depres- 
sion? Much credit has been given to 
Paul Yoleker. whom Carter mimed ht-:ui 
of the Federal I Reserve Board in 1978 
and whom Reagan appointed to a aec- 
ond term that expired last month. 

The Vobker-lerj Fed adopted rr.i i no- 
tary policy that yielded astronomical in- 
terest rates. Far most of the '406. the 
prime mr>: -U: : m l n k k r*iur£e -heir best 
and soundest customers had been be- 
low 2 percent. It had crept Up in the 
following decades, but now it soared, 

I ! averaged above 15 percent in 1980 
and almost It* percent in iSft^S — when, 
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for a while, it ™ a dizzying 21.5 per- 
cent The tightness of money triggered 
a recession that was the worst since the 
depression. But it ako took the wind 
out of inflation's flails. 

And a conservative administration 
that wrung tax cuts from OmgresH, 
freed business, from federal fetters and 
strove mightily to eliminate govern- 
ment mate put wind in the sails of free 
enterprise* 

In December, 11*83, the 'misery in- 
dex"— the sum of the unemployment 
and inflation rates— reached its low- 
est level in 11 years. Performance 
like that won Ronald Reagan a aecond 
term in 19S4, 

Inaugurated for his first lenn a few 
week* short of his Tflth hlrthJlay, Rea- 
gan preftEcd an agenda to reverse the 
spend-spend. Lax- tax. rejpilate-rejifulate 
philosophy that had characterized so 
many adnunia trauma -since 1932, 

Carter had moved toward deregula- 
tion in trucking and air transport Un- 
der Reagan there was a dereguluLory 
thrust throughout government. 



"!V Orcupaliunal Saf^y uri'l Health 
Administration provided a notable ex- 
ample. USllA had bothered business 
people since its creation in 1971, Work- 
er welfare was one thing, they com- 
p la i nod. but nfien-ujiiitvey^iry. rosily 
requirements were another 

(Carter's brother Billy, running the 
family's Plains, Ga., peanut warehouse, 
told i\ r ati#n'fi Buii-inv&s in 1977 thai 
OSHA wan "after me to pat a couch in 
the women's washroom in case some- 
one gets sick, I don't have room . , , . So 
J told 'em to go to hell."} 

Complaints about OSHA subsided af- 
"■i-r Keaj^an Look office. OSHA swiU'heil 
(o cooperation with employers, rather 
than confrontation, The approach paid 
off for everyone; Statistics showed re 
duct ion in on-the-job Injuries. 

Reagan has not managed, to cut gov- 
ernment spending, which consume* 
about the same proportion of (proaa mi- 
tional product today a.s whfts h<> i.nuk 
otfice. 11 l' hum slowed the $rowUt of 
n, vi,* |i f . -I --■ Hj-H-ndiij^r. however, whita 
ir.rreaAint; ilefense spending 1 in li^hl of 
a Soviet buildup. And Congress ha* 



When Uncle Sam's Tax Bite Was A Nibble 



Income taxes became a fact of Ameri- 
ca n life after the 16th amendment to 
the Constitution was declared ratified 
nn Fob. 25, 1911 But comparatively ft^. 
do! lam went to the tax col lector 

An average household with income of 
«*,96t — Lhe equivalent of Jl 00,000 to- 
day — would h&fe paid $40 in federal in- 
come tax in 11*13, An actual income of 
$11X1.000— equivalent to 51,158278 to- 
day — would have meant a $2,5 Hi tax. 

Ta* rates hud multiplied by 1937, but 
except for the wealth ie&t Americans, 
their effect waa only a hint of what 
they would become later. Federal in- 
come fiix nn $li2 r *00— Lh+? univalent of 
3100,000 today— totaled A house- 
hold with an actual income of SltXUKH) 
paid 

By 1%2 income taxes played a much 
more imi>o riant role in American life. 
The tax on $2o/Jr72— thr equivalent of 
$100,000 in 1887—waji *7.254. and a 
household with an actual income of 
$100,000 would have paid «>1,!>12 The 
top bracket wa* oerewnt for income 
above $200,000. 

Thi* year a epical $10QJXN house- 
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hnld will pay income tax or about 
S20,188, The timl $3,000 of taxable in- 
come ts in an tl percent bracked and 
there fa a top bracket of 38,5 percent 
above 454,000 

Nesct year, when the 1^M> tax reform 
is in full effect, the SllXMMM household 
will pay 318,900. The rule will Im; [5 
percent on the first at which 

[joint a 38 percent rate will kick in. At 



$71,SHHJ there will be u ttft percent sur- 
charge rate (which will drop back lo 2K 
percent at a lev^f that depends on the 
number rjf personal rxemptiunuj, 

Martin Ltifcowite* tftr miihvr w/ rtw 
article, w dt tret or of special project* 
for thr Xutiunat Chambtar Fourtda- 
tioK an affiliate uftA* US Chamber 
ofCommrrcf. 




spent some S9Q billion more than he 
u^ked in hw first five budget*. 

If the line lh held on spending the 
LL'InuiLj.'-! jTLimn mtuntaina, mountainous 
deficits wiLJ <li*a|i]>iMr wirier the impact 
of tax cub! that are stim tiki ling the 
economy. 

Adopting a saupply-judc philasapiiy, 
fidgu won pasauge of m 1981 tow cut- 
ting rniirfriniil irii'oitn'-tiiTi rutins — thf 
cute, were phased in, ao that by 1983 the 
top rate had dropped from 70 percent to 
□0 jjeretnL Lust year historic tux-re- 
form legislation made further deep cats 
and reduced hr&ckets F basktnlly, to two. 

Aa of next montli* barring uii unes- 
pwted downturn, the Reagan recovery 
he America's longest peacetime pe- 
riod of economic expansion since 

Fur ii wliik-, in the 'GOa and *70b» the 
free-ctiterprii* system faced what 
Borne thought mix* us ^rave a threat Lit> 
inflation 

Gnfis between ^eituruliuim tuive been 
common in history < but few if any haw 
been wider than thru between the 
World War II i?eneratkm and many of 



its offspring. This gap maiiifeatei i itself 
in more than [nog hair, ek?(rtricalJy am- 
plified rock mimic and demonstrations 
ajcaiitst the Vietnam War. 

A Columbia II ni verity Graduate 
School of Business professor wrote in a 
19GS) Nation & Bu&htrA.* article: "W 
Jence us sweeping college campuses like 
a virulent disease. The basic lactic is to 
Beize huildinjfii, disrupt classes and cre- 
ate a gen em] climate of terror/ " 

Why was poison spreading among 
the ivy? 

Rebels wanted "voting power over 
the university 1 * tnidget and r.-urncu- 
lunV' to help bring on "a revolution to 
overthrow capitalism," 
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ot surprisingly, Saltan** Bum- 
imwt decided to anjc readers, "In 
youth today neaJly wonws?" UdEd 
i so in 19T0| with this preamble: 
4 The youth aymbol of the early T 6Q§ 
l- hunJlj [lie same eat today. The crew- 
cut, shiny-fared type in the tweed jack* 
el haa given way to the questioning 
cynic, who Abhors conformity with hia 



elder*' idea* of dress, manner or 
thought. 

"Every generation haw mumbled 
el bout kids tfoiritf to hell in ii Lutsket, but 
tome today think America's young 
have struck Ixjttom. They point to in- 
creasing u&£ of marijuana and drugs, to 
lower sexual barriers and to the things 
youngsters say 1 1 . difi missing much nf 
Americana hiirtory, ideals and culture aa 
irrelevant." 

Most readers who answered the 
question Haid the priiug wre m wunse 
than their predecessor* of other eras. 
Wrote one businessman: "Here are 
good Jdd* than are bad/' Wrote a bwh 
nesjtwomnri, the mother of six: "Yrjuths 
of today have finally learned to think 
for themselves." 

The 26th amendment, dropping; the 
minimum voting age to IS— it was 23 in 
most states — waft proposed hy Con- 
gress in March. ltfTl. and ratified fuur 
jriuhLlis later 

Like the sit-down strikes mT the Great 
Depression, the ait in* and other radical 
demrmsiralirin* of thu 'flls ami iTSi had 



The Bk Metal Point Roller. 
If s the right pen for your inc. 



The BiC MetaJ Point Roller is the one pert that possesses 
*he qualities American business admires 

Independable, thanks to a durable metal [rami It's great 
under pressure, because the tip won't deteriorate And rt 
writes quickly and smoothly so it can keep pace 
with even the fastest thtr*ers 

Of course, there are other reasons why 
fee Bit Metal Roim Roller has won a place in 



the hearts and desks of American business 

It has a vivid new ink forrnda that makes words cam^ 
mand attention Vfei at the same time, while this pen codd 
command a high saHary it works lor far less than the 
minimum wage. In fad, it's a workhorse for under a ddlar 
With an American made pen that has this 
much rn offer, youll warn Ii > hire Bn Mr'tal 
Roml Rallies in every department 
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What uvre th$ best ymrsfor business 
in the past 75/ £ten Dirks flcJiX who 
rum tk* Dirfai Fun* Hurt* Com pt ivy 
and Funeral Service in Olivia, Minn rr 



ftoo&sts the when hiffh inflation 
ht' l pt'rf h t s h a .h i n ( -.s-.s. f fi6 fi\ thr r, 
Harold, nay* the hestt uwr rhr World 
Warflys&m 



a heyday and then gradually faded 
away, Antibusiness attitudes changed 

As early as mad ! Ir7 I T Xation & Btts.i- 
iw» reported that "more and more 
young men and women are opting for 
business frir* i ers !r — there had been a 1(3 
percent jump in enrollment at graduate 
business schools. Twcj years later the 
magazine reported the percentage of 
college freshmen considering them* 
selves libera! or far left had dropped 
from fttU to 35.2 in a year. 

Meanwhile, there were dramatic 
change* in two other parts of society. 
Neither women nor blacks had ever 
fully enjoyed America** wealth of job 
and entrepreneurial opportunities. 

In 1913 N&tionb Bu.sirir.fs reported 
that World War I had accelerated a 
long-term trend of women filling 
"men's jobs;" An article two decades 
later told of women developing busi- 
nesses in the jnk.L^ nf dt*nrey>Hw 1 lur- 
ing World War H many a "Roafe the 
Riveter' * again Filled in for men in the 
military. 

But it was not until the 1960s that 
fundamental change came. A 1964 dvil- 
rights act forbade employment dis- 
crimination, there was a wave of femi- 
nism, and more women reached high 
level* of education. In grooving n lim- 
bers, women entered business manage- 
ment or started their own enterprises. 

Said a im artkle: "When Lucille 
Tereganowan unveiled the sign over 
her new shoo in Penn Hills. Pa., a man 
driving by hit the curb and almost 
wrecked his car. The sign read: "Trans- 
missions by Lucille/ " 

h^ civil-rights act ate® banned Job 
■ discrimination on the basis of 
I race, and soon there were nu- 
m me roust efforts to make up for 
the past and improve blacks' present 
Some of the efforts were required, hut 
many were voluntary. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Conv 
|j;ir.y. ;i ]Wi article. p>l few j ■ -1 • 
applications from minority members, so 
it started an aggressive recruiting pro- 
gram. "In 1962 it had slightly over 4,300 
minority workers on its payroll. Today 
it employs over 8,000. The number of 
supervisory, professional, sales and 
technical jobs held by minorities has 
increased fivefold/' 

There was much business sentiment 
for giving blacks Jl a piece of the action'* 
by helping them start their own enter 
prtae$ r The Small Business* AdminLsira- 
■i'.iM. which had been established in 
iU5a p set up special loan programs for 
minority entrepreneurs. And many 




b J ucks pursued the American dream of 
L'i: -mess owiie.r>hip >m Lheir own. 

Blaek Bn itr prist magazine, which 
annually lists Hi- top UKJ black-owned 
cuiEjuanit*, iiiiy* salts of those on its 
first list 15 years ago totaled S47H mil- 
lion. This year's figure, far outpacing 
inflation, was $3,3 billion. 

Other major change* in the past 
quarter-century; 

• The rise in imports (see page i>3J. 
In I960 U.S. factories turned out nearly 
half the world's aulas Today such hon- 
ors go to Japan, and about 30 percent of 
cur:: sold in this country are made 
abroad. A growing number are made at 
foreign-owned plants here, 

• The fall of unions* Organised labor 
is still a powerful force in America, but 
nothing like the Goliath it once was. 
Starting in 1975, it began losing more 
unionizing elections than it won. Union 
membership has been declining as a 
percentage of a national work force 
that has become more white-collar- and 
service-onented. (Just after World War 
II. 35.5 percent of nonagricultural 
workers were union members. Today 19 
percent m.} And business polttical-ac- 
tion committees, starting in the 7us> 
have l.iecn YyEng successfully with labor 
PACs in political elections. 

• The advance of the computer, 
which moved to transistors from vacu- 
um tubes in tbs '60a and to silicon chips 
in Lht 7(hs , replacing pun<:h curd* with 
niugnetic diakk along the way It may 
be bard to believe, but the tibkiuitous 
personal computer is only 10 years old- 
Articles preceding this one have high- 
lighted major changes in the two previ- 



ous quarter-centuries. Which times 
have been the best? 

Ben Dirks f who runs the Dirks Furni- 
ture Company and Funeral Service it) 
Olivia. Minn.— you me I him i:i Lin.' firMi 
[Lrticle — has a surprising answer: the 
"Ti ■=- High inflation was good for his 
Business, if not for so many others. In- 
cause long-held inventory could be sold 
at higher prices. 

Hifi father* Harold, also has a sur- 
prising answer: thii World War II 
years, Farmers were getting $2 n bush^ 
el for wheal, he K«y.H. iifid Hik nimpany, 
which had an ample supply of furni- 
ture, had no trouble selling it 

Robert Beam, Jr.. president of 7-> 
year-old Staunton Steam Laundry „ 
Staunton. Va.. whom you will meet on 
j'HLre hU thinks the late HMOs, just ufu r 
the war, were the beau "People went on 
big spending spreei ," he says. 

James McKeal, president of a much 
larger enterprise also founded in 1912, 
thinks fondly of the Tite. The Rudd 
Company, of Troy, Mich., maket auio 
parts, and those were busy years for ID 
auto industry making up for time lost 
during the war. 

Other busing people someday, 
will bok back at these as the 
good old day*. 
One thing all will ngree on^ 
The Pttory of American bumine^s has 
bttttti an exciting one in the past 7>& 
decadesi, and it doubtless will be the 
wtuie in l he years uhead. V 

Rarhrt Orr assist* 'd with rwarrh for 




How to get out of the business you're not in. 

Both of these circles are the same size. Yet one 
appears larger. 

The same can be all too true in business, 

Suppose, as a manufacturer, you had significant 
assets tied up in a distribution system. Or, if you were 
in aviation, in maintenance and overhaul facilities. 

You'd be like the circle on the left. With more 
assets. But somehow, smaller. 

Ask yourself, then, what business you're truly in. 
Chances are, it's neither die transportation nor the 
maintenance business. 

By getting out of them— and concentrating 
instead on your primary business — you could add 
efficiency Productivity Free up capital to improve your 
product. Your market share. And, ultimately, your size. 

lb discuss this way of thinking in greater depth, 
write our Chairman, M. Anthony Burns, at Ryder System, 
3600 NW 82nd Avenue, Miami, Florida 33166. 

Ryder System. A $55 billion leader in highway 
transportation services, aviation services and insurance 
management services. A new perspective. 
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Listening Is 
A 10-Part Skill 



Nation" n BuKinm September 19ST7 

A S&year-old article 
offering advice on an 
often omrlooked 
managerial technique is 
as relevant as even 



Qwr the dtcadts. Nation 1 * Business 
k&$ pa bi tutted hundreds of QTticf&r on 
$tf tress fid management ttthnuiue& 
The one that drew tte ffntatwt mim- 
her of reprint n-ffueafa wis written by 
Rctiph G. Nichols, Arearf of t*hf deport- 
ment of rhetoric at the University of 
Minnesota, in 1957. This is a am* 

mmm bite-collar workers, on the av- 
■ jHI erage, devote at leant 4Li per* 
UUF ranL of their workday to 1k- 
Wm tening. Yet tests of brtenii | 
co ee prehension have shown that, with- 
'••■sn i mining, they listen at only 25 per- 
cent efficiency . 

This low level of performance be- 
come* increasingly intolerable as *v§* 
deuce accumulates that the level can be 
significantly raised. 

One study has shown that listening 
skill* can be improved in 10 way*. 

1. Find in area of Interest. Be interest- 
ed In the tofjjc under discussion. Rat] 
lisler^rN uMUiily declare the subject-dry 
after the? first few sentences* 

We ought to say to ourselves: 
Hl What's, he raying that I can use? What 
worthwhile idea* ha* he? Is he report 
ing any workable procedures? Any- 
thing that I can cash in, or with which I 
can make myself happier?" 

2. Judge content, not delivery Many 
listener* excuse irjiittr-niii iji trj n s^-llL 
er by thinking to themselves; JP Wha 
couJd listen to *uch a character* What 
an Awful voice!" 

Tin? good listener aak&. "Doe* this 
speaker know some things that I need 
to know?" 

3. Held your fkm. A speaker can seldom 
talk for more than a few minutes with* 
out touching upon a pet biaa or coavie- 
Lion. In either case, overstimulation re- 
flects the desire of the listener to enter, 
somehow, immediately into the argu- 
ment 

We muNt learn not to get too excited 
about a speaker's point until we are 
certain we thoroughly understand it. 
We must always withhold evaluation 
until our comprehension Is complete. 

4. Litlen for irim. Good listener* fo- 
cos on central ideas; they tend to ren ig- 



nite the characteristic language in 
which central ideas ure stated, and they 
are able to discriminate between fact 
and principle, idea and example, evi- 
dence and a raiment P<>nr I is toners 
concentrate ton much on trying to com- 
mit too many facts to memory too fast. 

Grasping- the speaker s central Idea 
requires ability to recognize conven- 
tional organizational patterns, tiUJlfti* 
rn-iial language an J the siieaker'jt use 
nf recapitulation. 

5. Be Ilex Ibis In nots-ttklitf. There is 
*orne evidence to indicati- th:ii the \nl 



"Good listeners Jhcus on 
central ideas; tJieu te?id to 
recognize the . . f language 
in which central ideas 
am stated, and they am 
able to discriminate 
between fact and 
principle, idea and 
example. 99 



umlh i*f t;ik<'«i itii'l lU'tr vnlm- tn 

the taker are inversely related. In any 
case, the real isiue is one of tnterpretn- 
tinn. Few of us have memories good 
enough to remember even the salient 
points we hear. If we can obtain brief p 
meaningful records of them for later 
review, we definitely Improve our abili- 
ty to team and to remember. 

6, Work al listening, :.i t.ninguf hard 
work. For selfish reasons alone, one of 
the best investments we can make is to 
give each speaker oar cofiucioHi altcn- 
I sun. We uughL to establish eye contact 
and maintain it. to indicate by posture 
and facial expression that the occasion 
and ihfc speaker's efforts are a matter 
of real concern to u*. When we do thw 
things we help the speaker expres* 
himaelf more clearly — and we in turn 
profit by iM. tter understanding of what 
I* 1 ^ i^' mi:mi ri M.-tr jrijj. 



7. Resist tHstrecllen^ Poor listeners 
tend to tolerate bad conditions nnd < it) 
some instances, even create difltra^^ 
tions themselves. 

A gDod listener instinctively nghL» 
distraction, Sometimes the fight {a easi- 
ly won— by closing a dtMr T Abutting off 
U>e riidin, ninvin^ rlfjtier U'j the person 
talking or asking him to speak louder, 
if the destructions cannot be overcome 
that easily, then it becomes a matter of 
mney Titration, 

B> Exerdse your mind. Perhaps the one 
word that k^t describes the bad listen- 
er U "inexperienced." Although he 
spends 40 percent of his communication 
day listening to isomethkng H he is inex- 
perienced In bearing anything tough, 
technical or expository. Such a perscm 
is a poor producer in a factory, office or 
HiL^rimm, 

Goo^l listeners apparently develop an 
appetite for hearing a variety of pre- 
sentations difficult enough (o challenge 
t K--ir mental capacitieii. 

fl F Keep your mind open. ( mr il- 
logical blind j^pots are the dwelling 
pfatce of our moMl cherished notions,, 
convictions and completes. Often, when 
a speaker invades one of these with a 
word or ft phraae. lurn -iur riiiihl:- Ln 
rutruvehng famfliar mental pathways 
crisscrossing our invuded :Lrcus of sen- 
sitivity. 

When such emotional deafness tran- 
spires, communicative efficiency drops 
rapidly tn aero. 

Effective listeners try to identify and 
to rationalise the words or phrases they 
find most upsetting and remove them 
as roadblocks to understanding. 

10. Capitalize on thought spend. ■ ■ 

person* talk at a MM<i of ahoiil US 
words per minute. There is good ev^ 
dence that if thought were meftHured in 
words per minute, most of us could 
think easily at ahnut f^ur time* that 
rate. Thus we normally have about -KJO 
words of thinking time to spar> mm 
every minute a person talk» to us, 

What do we do with our excess think* 
ing liuw while som«?one is speakfog? 
The good listener constantly relates, his 
though La to what h being said. Not cap- 
italizing on thought speed is our great 
est single listening hand imp. ■ 
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NEW PRODUCT NEWS . . . 

Small Connecticut Company's 
New Golf Ball Flies Tqq Far — 
Could Obsolete Many 
GolfCourses 

" * > it would turn the course into a par4hree f 
and real men don *t play par-three*s" 



Pro Hits 400-Yard Tfee Shots 
During Tkst Round 



Want To Shoot An Eagle or Ttoo? 



By Mike Henson 

ME R LDEN, CT — A amdl golf company in Con- 
necticut has created a new, super ball that (lies 
like a U-2. putts with the steady roll of a cue ball 
and bites the green on approach shots like a 
dropped cat. But don 't look for it on weekend TV. 
Long-hitting pros could make a joke out of some of 
golfs finest course with il. One pro who tested 
the hall drove it 400yard&> reaching the green on 
all but the longest pur-four*. Scientific tests by 
an independent lab using a hitting machine 
prove the ball out-distances all major brands 
dramatically. 

The ball's extra ordinary distance comes partly 
from 2 revolutionary new dimple design thai 
keeps the ball aloft lunger. But theres alao a 
aecret change in the core that makes it rise faster 
off th*." dub head. Another change reduces air 
drag The result i « I Kill that gtiins altitude 
quickly, then sails like a glider. None of the 
changes is noticeable in the ball itself. 

Despite this extraordinary perfnnnance the 
company has a problem. A spokesman put it this 
way: "In golf you need endorsements and TV pub- 
licity This as what gets you in the pro shops and 
stores where 95% of all golf products an* sold, 
Unless the proa use your ball on TV, you're virtu- 



ally locked out of these outlets. TV advertising is 
too expensive to buy on your own, at least form 

"Now. you've steen how far this ball can fly. Can 
you imagine a pre usin£ it on IV and ea^le-ing 
par-foura? It would ium the course into a p;ir- 
three r and real men don't play par-three's This 
new fly- power forces us to sell it without relying 
on pro* or pn> shops. One way ift to sell it direct 
from our plnnl. ThaL way we can keep the name 
printed on the ball a secret that only a buyer 
would know There's more to golf than tourna- 
ments you know" 

The company guaranty a ,i prnrupi 

refund if the new ball dr>esnt cut five to ten 
strokes off h 15 or her average score IS imply return 
the bal h — new or used — to the address below. 
"No one el we would dare do that," boasted the 
company's director. 

If you would tiki 1 an eagle or two. hervV your 
beat chance yet. Write your name and address 
and "Code .Name S h (the ball's R&D name) on a 
piece of paper and st<nd it along with a check (or 
your credit card number and expiration date! to 
National Golf Center t Dept H~ 5 11 . 500 S f Jre*d 
St, Menden, CT 06450. Or phone 203^238-2712, 
8^8 Eastern time. No FO. boxes, all shipments 
are UPS. 

One dozen "S' balls coat $21.95 ( plus $1.95 ship 
ping i, two to five dozen are only $13.50 each, six 
dozen jire only $99.00. You save $43.00 ordering 
six. Shipping fret 1 on two or more dozen. Specify 
white or Hi-Vision yellow, 

Mtkt H*nm>n t$ <t fnr-tafK* *pon* wrtter who amen #olf 

- BotfEfltirrpnin Im tH7 
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A Business 
Scrapbook 



■ t has taken it rich mis pf ^knt to 
I create America"* wealm* -«i --r-!!\ 
I Our SLiraphoak's uiHia-I focua Lq (hi 
I people notable in the business 
world's upper rungs, (Tki> ^nrn+'whtu 
less notable lady below ropre&onta the 
:niin> workers down the ladder wbo&e 
skills also atc needed for a business to 
Kueecedj 

We have not tried to be udl-mcluaive, 
For extmple, w* show Apple Comput- 
er's developer* <rf the mass-produced 
personal computer but not J, Presper 
Erkert and Jpbn W. Mouehly [Nation's 
ttuxinriur* December. 1971), who invent- 
ed lh* computer itaelf 80 years earl > r, 
or the executives who made IBM No 1 
in the computer worid. 

The photos start (right) with four 
friends at an abandoned waterwheel on 
a 1318 camping trip, Thi?y are Thomaa 
A. Edietnp, whose count!ess inventions 
bmut wttb the flbowijrraph and electric 
light in the 1870a; naturalist John Bur- 
roughs, famed for writing on outdoor 
life; Henry Ford, then easily the lead- 
ing auto producer (General Motors took 
the lead in 1326); and Harvey Firestone* 
tire4ndiiatry pioneer. 




Hottentot C Stottnitx, $L o/iVW 
Yark. urn colled the world'* ftMte*t 
tjjpi&t in Her record: $ r &44 words 
per htsfur (that '* 1SS per minute}. Nate 
tht manual t&prtrrittrr. Edwin H. 



Land n/nrj /iime Jhrirpera^ bu t in 
jihtttti ji milling* Lttnd founded the 
Polaroid Corporation — at Jlmt a 
maker nj #ung!n&t?s find a gfaru-fiw 
study lamp—in J&f/. ffrrr, 10 pear* 



fat£r t hr nhowit paritim find ncguthv 
ttht! t lit r f ftartt ir nt-it nntirfa it* had 
dfVtf toped. The camera produced 
jin * j/f I'd piet u r e» in neton dA 





Join us aw a random urn Ik through 
75 yea rs of change in ways of life and 
earning a /wing. These sh: pages of 
photos will stir many a memory. * 




Top: Oil magnate John D. Rockefeller 
[iked to giw d intra tut mementoe*, on 
i*J /Aw l&ffl ptwtti, He aim gtirr &ftW 
w ft t to n -pf tt s t u uff j la it th rupit Lrjl: 
Chester Carlton struggled to perfsci a 



dry £aptitr k and finally a company 
unmed Haloid undtrt&ratf rmawh- 
//u/ojrflrt na ntr bream r Xerox. CnrlAvn 
is Jtutiked kerf in I.9AH fty Janejih 
Wilxon. Company president fright). 



and John Uesaauer r research ehwf. 
/Mfltfb €arl*on > first xerographic 
image. Right: Apple Computer 
fan nd#n Stephen Wotnmh (k/t) and 
Stewrn Jabs in /ffltt 



-Id Nation's Basinc^e Sept*rnln.T Miff" 



fl Ruwflss Scraped* 




tn iffi^ wkm wttTttrn rfrfwrf/ilv the 
ones at tefli/emr than &J percent 
hvld jobs. Imt mmiu other* tirre not 

sttitj ut hitmrx. Tht'M irOmrto ptckt'tfd 
for Prohibition. Others agitated for 



tttjfr'ttfjr* iW/iWj h'ua rfrhn'i t'ii through 
thr IUth Amendment, in M*a That, 
pear utev produced the photo ul right 
of happy mcmhrrs of a Goodyear Tire 
£ Ruhhrr Company tnwkr tint! I tear*}. 




During World War If, as during in the proportion of female it-wot do aplenty for homt-mtik*-^. The 1*0,1 

World War L wo Hp women took amr mrmmi v and thr t nrfrare urccltraled photo at right was dtatiyiwd to show 

jobt normnUy hrid hy mrn. fDte photo after thr second conJticL Today how jrtuch cleaning was covered by 

i." Irfl r/n* made in Brtuwn Marly ft? percmt ofmrh-ag* women arte hontfiinttktrr in a typiral week. 

Hfim there had fmcn ft alow hold jab*. Not that then* isn r t work to 



NuiW* R ( sji||n** Sr|,!.-.iihiT 4fi 



Firm/intw on the (rowim of wwr ro7i urn f tons — n'orr jffr*rr 

'fotci, fA*iy kwit during rnuth of the not as high ewt tfo? mi nig 

Sflf p Aui eouvmf fA* ma o/fAi? decade ttreete and in office* in the I 

ffuppvnt"— young wmtten who and mrfy 70& The photo at 

denied many of th$ir elder** iaJcen in /ftfft 



rr. But 
titm on 
ate Ettr 
right jbtw 




^ i/W I! A j D wwrffrr in !9UL women 
fotftiy Achw tvp$M of trlue-eolt&r job* 

formerly iwii/rf ne vrr haw he I it. 
*TQturti nltw fine affrti in profemsw>ml 
<*mJ managerial ptmtions once 



almost ejrclurmYly mcr/r. Ami female 
entrepreneur* are the fastest growing 
segment ofthn business community* 
fiomrtiag Y it hast (fern pmfirtrii when 
a Hit fa girt is ojtkrd what §ke want* to 



br {thru rtAr prows the wilt 
prubabfy mty; 4 7 leant to 0M a 
dfuiness, just iikt ttmmnty/ 




Httacftt's wid&mnging audiovisual t&chnotogies include Rcture-in-PiciufB for 
s.rrvJian&ous w&wng Of more than one program on a srng/e TV screen DAT 
a htgh-dm&fy projection ctep% antf tmm& memory usetf m iDTV, 



AV should be more than faithful sight 

and sound reproduction. Ideally, it also creates 

drama and ambience. 



Digital technology (the conversion of con- 
ventional signals into computerized zeros 
and ones) has led lo a remarkable prolifera- 
tion of audiovisual uses — in TV, for example, 
for more diversified and sophisticated pro- 
gramming and information services acces- 
sible through computer connections or 
videotex terminals. And this is only the 
beginning. 

Hitachi's scientists and engineers are 
using digital applications such as frame 
memory to develop Improved Definition TV 
IDTV will greatly improve picture quality with- 
out changing current broadcasting stan- 
dards by doubling the density of scanning 
lines and increasing vertical resolution 15 
limes. This same Hitachi technology has 
resulted in me Digital Audio Tape recorder, 
which is capable of superior recording and 
reproduction. 



Hitachi's original screen technology has 
led to high-density big screen promotion TV P 
using screens up to 110 rnches. It is contrib- 
uting to a wholly new technology, High 
Definition TV HDTV rs capable of photo- 
graphic quality resolution and will soon 
enable satellite services to transmit wide 
screen images that give the viewers the feel- 
ing of actually being there, 

We link technology to human needs, and 
believe that our specral knowledge will lead 
to numerous easy-to-use systems and prod- 
ucts with highly advanced functions. 
Our goal in audiovisual - and in medicine, 
energy and transportation as well - is to 
create and put into practice products and 
systems that wilt improve the quality ol Me 
the world around. 



0 HITACHI 

Hitachi, Ltd, Tofcyo, Japan 

Circlt fca 3b on R*fld«r S*rvie«Cirt$ 




The horse was still a heavy hauler of 
goods in 19tS n whm there were 
158,000 trucks and i. J mitt ion cars in 
tfixs rountrp. Tht: stent*: Chicago's 
So n fh H i c r S t rre t produce Ma rketj 



which today h miics fv rther south 
and is fitted with tracto Mr alters, 
Therr now an- LtiJi million mm and 
Jja.fr mil 'tits rt tntrk* iti fht: United 
States. 



f 







"fie * a man wag out there in the 
blue, riding on a smile. , , . When they 
start not smiting back — that )t an 
earthquake. " Thai characterization 
in the l&W play 'Death of a 



Si\ !r$mm " would Afrt* had Hpeeiaf 
p&igmnetfor the traveling talesman 
nhoHm at left in a 1930* hotel lobby. 
Annthrr traveler, \n 191^ found he 
could buy fuel for his motorqfele 



/row tt tittvrt n ttilof Th*' Hjfjw tit 

right wis one of AS millian 

ii a cm ployed A 7nericam& — J T.f percent 

of the civilian workforce—in 



41* 



. Advanced method* — which now 
incited* tine of tap-tap computers Off 
Warning rrttife ranges — httw helped 
moke EC& agricultural praducthntp 
one of history 5? great success stories, 



even if many farmers" finances have 
been dismal in recent yenm. Lens than 
Spvrtmt of the working pop k fori m is 
in ttgrievllure today, cvmpatv.fi vtith 
J4 percent 75 yearn ago. 




In tin to tt 7tY*r, nstrtfi ! reditu; rotnntf 
gtew forced the Mrttf York Stttfk 
Bxehnnge (above) to take time off to 

fftfrh upon pfiftmrOt'L J'oduy 
it'adint; i-tdhntr H time* tut kitfft^ft 



itn r if; yK i;!t mtthuti Hiiurrx daily— i/f 
hnrtdtrd rlef f ra n tea l a nd rtifitjt* A ir 
trawl has also itffA burin ess 
u r ■ v, if - , S p0f)Q$ni of trip* 1 1! 
tmnH craft hk* the one tkairn and Jtf 



ptrrrrnt in mviiiirrs* Htaht; 
eonstrurtian in ff mutton,, a *un in* ft 
city whose metropolitan urea 
papulation hft* nurn from L'50,000 to 
d.fi millivn in *H decades, 
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WHERE WE WERE 




A Country Sage 
Looks Bac 



w 



h<?n the assignment came my 
way to write about social and 
economic trends of the post- 
war years, my Aral thought 
whs to interview Prof J, Taliaferro 
Spelvin of Rappahannock County, Va. 
The venerable J.T. ij* not reallv a pro* 
feasor— tu? just looks lEka a professor, 
what with his rumpled tweeds, hi* 
meerschaum pipe; and his well- 
acratclied he&d—bul he qualifies as a 
fountain head of wisdom in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

He Lb no KLii.id ui picking horties, 
but he if great at spotting 
trends. He saw the trends to- 
ward white wine, blue jean a And 
tennis The world's greatest designers 
consult him on hern lines. When J.T. 
says herns go down, they go down; 
when he says they go up, prepare the 
whistle. 

I iY.umJ thn- pr^lYs^ir ai hss n-nnH 
computer, where he was playing some 
a hoot J em -down game to keep his re- 
flexes sharp, hut he willingly suspend- 
ed the carnage in order to discuss the 
business at hand, How would he char- 
acterize trends of the postwar period? 

"Zl-E-i-pr said the sage. M It's life to 
the fast lane/ 1 

J.T* ignited his pipe and expanded on 
the theme. What's the biggeu t growth 
industry of our time? Fast food. Instant 
I m iLitti iwjs. Minute ri<-e Express lanes at 
the atom Put the chops in the 
wavp. and let *etn thaw! 

"If you want to nam** an age for our 
times, tike the Iron Age or the Golden 
Age. FN give you the Disposable Age 
The fellow who invented the disposable 
diaper was a greater benefactor to 
womankind than the inventor of panty- 
hose. We don't keep thing* any more; 
we use them and throw them away— 
razors, cigarette lighters, flashlights, 
children"* watches. This yw pW M 






Jamt&J, Kitp&trick 






! wrote * munthty 




column far t/m 








pewns, Likv J 




' Tax t iafrrw Spftri n , 




1 kt ktsM becoww & 




1 hit long in the 


too/ A, *o he btffiut 




\ shedding tnich 




1 tlutie* in 



is marketing a thrown way camera/* 
Spelvin met getting wound up, "It's 
also the Age of the Red Queen" he 
fiaid. "You remember that, in 17uxw.gh 
ttt? Looking Gfas& t Alice and the Red 
Queen started running as fast a* they 
rouM fun Ttn-y [jiii n-iwhi^^. In the 
world of the Red Queen, 'It takes all 
the running you can do, to keep in tint 
name place,* Look at our obsession with 
hurry . hurry, hurry, 

"A fellow Called the other day to sell 
me a cur phone. He thought I might get 
out on the rosd and want to make a 
deal. If I couldn't use a car phone, h<? 
wfiuM sell mi- j.i..rt.;thie ofiorie. Hack in 
February, a TV commercial for a head- 
ache reniL-iiy said It all; 1 haven't got 
time for the pain/ This Model T com- 
puter of mini* b Mtlj two years old. but 
it f i already obsolete. It goea at a million 
computation! a second, or some such* 
and the new generation will g tt ft t a 
bit J ion. 

"Politician* don't make campaign 
speeches these days. They make 2Q*Beo 
ond bites for TV . One of the big contro- 
versies of lftl?7 had to do with apwd 
limits on the interstate highways. Oa a 



trip of 155 miles,"" - - the time 
iliJTerence between averaging 55 and 
siYi-raging fin ts Hps minutes. Whui <3<> 
people do with the time they save?" 

The professor answered his own 
question, "They go jogging/' he ob- 
served, "On any given morning In 
Washington, yon will find 600,000 peo- 
ple jogging, running or speed-walking. 
They hj>' liKceiur^ Lo iiiHtanE Italian on 
their earphones. They will be healthy, 
hy gum, if it kills them.'' 

Health is the market of the moment, 
he said, and we ain't seen nothing yet. 
We an* k'uM'iiog down vitamins like 
chickens ftfter corn, Anything with 
"dtat" in front of its name is a hot item- 

"Ha^rds everywhere!" J.T. shouted. 
"If we go outside, the smog will kill ua 
if the arid rain doesn't The oaon*? layer 
is full of hair spray. The seas are rising 
at die icecap melts. If wo stay in&ide, 
we risk horrible death from asbestos 
fommldehyde. ambient smoke and mar- 
aschlno cherries,'" 

H.- pa li i«. -d to gt-t his oir pollution 
IKiiTmg. Th^n \v addn^^ed himself to 
the Age of the Impenetrable Package- 
The packaging industry, he speculated, 
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In their throwaway society, Americans 
hwven I got tirnefar the p(tin* or much of 
anything else, Tney're in a rush toward the 
fiiture* 




well on ita way toward its ultijimu 
goal. Soon it will be impossible fur any 
one fed open anything, anyhow. 

JX had awakened at 2 on a recent 
Monday mora i inn. and in the Iiojh? <H' 
getting hack to sleep bfl had sought 
relief tmra u ^leepiaitf La Mel, lb? at- 
tacked the pktsiic barricades uhnji..! 
the UW*t with a nail fiie and manicure 
scissors, then with hammer chisel and 
tire to tap, Anally with hedge shear* 
and a bowie knife. It was Tuesday af- 
ternoon before the bjurricaide& yielded. 



The professor <Udn T t think much 
of cultural trends. As a licensed 
grand f cither, he had to attend 
the high school* spring piny, irj 
whidi run ^randdautfhier had a part- 
The scene required a boy and a girl Lo 
waltz, "U was awful/' he snorted. 



"They never had danced that cloaie be- 
fore/' He wondered why teenagers are 
obsessed with turning up th+; volume 
controls If it'js loud, it must be gi*od* U 
that what they're -saying'-' 

What ha* become of old virtues, Spes- 
viai wanted to know. He had been to a 
movie rated TO, and the prof unity got 
to him, "My mother would have washed 
my mrjuNi -hje with t)05tp/' he naid. In 
his sf-miretiaienumt he hid been watch- 
ing some of the afternoon dramas on 
TV. He left one couple in bed on a Tues- 
day, went off on a trip and fouaid them 
still in the saick two Weeks later. 

1 ftuxtfested thai -I.T w;i^ ^uondinK 
pretty dour. No, indeed, he uaJd, He Wi* 
really upbeal abosil the future. 

"Look, son, Americans have always 
been people in a hurry, That'* how the 
West was won. They always*, have beers 



innovative That's our genius. They al- 
ways have been rich enough to throw 
things* away. That** our a^iiod fortune, 
and it's one reason for the steady im- 
provement in product** and lifestyles. 
We don't stick forever with a *inule 
mousetrap 

"So the kids make a lot of noise and 
delight in being sloppy. So what? 
TneyTl prow up to mrnplnin aabmit their 
kJds ma ki ng a Jot of noise and being 
sloppy. And one of Lhete datys, if yem 
want me to spot a trend for you, there 
will be a trend hack toward the old 
virtues in social behavior. This id a 
Kreat country, and don't you forget it" 

And with that. Prof. J, Taliaferro 
Spelvta, sage of Rappahannock County, 
turned to his computer, shot down an 
alien invader and recorded his triumph 
with a plume of awful smoke 0 
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Nation's Funny Business 



There in a tiiiwhwncJW to buai- 
neSB situations that entrap a 
tauffh 
Have you t^er had a demand- 
ing euatomer T or wie whose request 
caught you completely by Furprise? 

Row about that busine&B lum?h, 
when* tin? riwcufifitnii got so intense 
that you forgot about eatinjj? Or the 
employe* who inmated on fining thing? 
his* or her own way"' Sound familiar? 

71 y did to business |Jt^>|iit* a, half- 
century ago, too. 

AIL the cartoons hpfe were originally 
published in Nation's ButintMt 50 
years ago; we think you will agree that 
they wear very we]!. 



20U5KI 




'*Some Jtea powder, plenst, 2zi 
for the dog, " 




'Would you choose a Florida op- GifiJorn.iu rtica Hon— that w. 1/ 




"//^ r trtuf€J\ ttro more cap* of 
coffte nnd another tablecloth. H 





Naiitui h Huh inn* SepfeRibtr ItfiS? 



tV;(jflm«j>yrnir Mumrnt* hi The Livrti 
Of G rea t Hnss ttrsgtn en: C V<ww am/ f # 
rtwate to Owen B. Young that thr 
light* iti hijt home hnvt: f/owi? out. 



NffUdlf o/n blott'ii fuw. Calling for a 
frtfSh mu\ th* vhttirmtrti of rhr board 
afGrrt+rai filrrtnr if informed 
there's none in the house. 
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The American 
Way Today 



US* firms are meeting 
the ch allenges of risi ng 
competition arvd 
changing technologies. 



Bit Waltw Wi n$& 




America's economy today is a» 
different from what tt was five 
years ag^o, when it began 
emerging from severe reces- 
sion, as a sunny morning is from a 
rainy night 

Indus trial production hiis increased 
about one fourth. Banks' prime inUirrat. 
mte has plunged nearly 400 basis 
point*. Unemployment has tumbled 
fmm 10,7 percent of the labor force in 
No vernier, 1982, to an even 6 percent. 
Yet, the annual rise in consumer prices 
has averaged less than 3h5 oereent- 

Such robust statistics have ifolidiflcd 
use of the term "Reagan Revolution" 
to describe the administration's policy 
of lower tax rales and a general shrink- 
ing of big government 

Nevertheless, the national debt is 
Over $2 trillion and still growing. Busi- 
nesses are grappling with excessive liti- 
gation, c hem teal and nuclear tronLami- 
nations and shenanigans on WaJI 
Street And the Yankee trader has been 
unable to regain supremacy in the 
world marketplace; the United States 
has had deficits in merchandise trade 
every year since 1976, 

Only this year has there been a re- 
bound in manufacturing exports. A 
weakened dollar ha* made goods pro- 
duced here cheaper abroad — so much 
so that a Japanese company, Honda, is 
planning to send back to Japan motor 
cycles it makes in Ohio, Last year im- 
ports of merchandise exceeded exports 
by a record $153 bilhoit 

Stiffer competition from abroad, cou- 
pled with increased automation at 
home, has led to layoff* of thousands 
of w orkers. 

Pressures build for various forma of 
protectionism to ensure "a level playing 
fie Id' " in world trade. But Samuel H 
Fuller, Ihgitnj Equipment Corporation 
vice president for research, says the 
best solution is for American cum ; tarries 
to fteld a stronger team by modernizing 
plants and equipment 

Won't increased automation throw 
more people nut of work? A joint Na- 
tional Academy of Science and National 
Academy of Engineering panel did a 
two-year siudy of the question, Conch> 

Walter Witig&t a Wanftinaton-tKised 
freelance author, is n former Nation's 
Business wmarititv editor. 



f mparts iikr thtw aut&a art mtidntfr 
of tme major challenge for ££& 
business— te#& t>f markets to foreign 
manitfacturvm Companies in 
industry after industry are getting 



this 7tiM$wji- f {times* iim 
U'chftotany, They aw install* ny 
robots camputcr-aidud 
fnaritiffxrturmtf nf^trms, ward 
p rtiwwo r.v u nit jj thftfir dni ti lu 1$?$, 




sion: In the face of foreign eompetiijQn p 
:-wih mlo|>iiuii hy industries of new 
technologies causes fewer Job teases 
chan slow adoption. What is more, it 
eventually provides more jobs than 
there were before, 

'Tin happy to [ell you that dire pre- 
jeetion* of declines in the U,S. work 
force due to technological change are 
exaggerated," says Carnegie- Mellon 
! "niversfty President Richard Cyert, 
chairman of the panel, 'Technological 
change is. in fuel, a vital factor for 
continued economic growth and ex* 
ponding opportunities for US, Workers, 
berauac it adds to American productivi- 
ty" 

Technology's overall effect, says the 
panel, is to lower price*— helping to 
raise demand, which in turn increases 
output and thus employment. "Technol- 
ogy.*" Cyert adds, "is our front line of 
defense against foreign competition " 

American companies are getting the 
uiwswfr' Thvy ;i n- m Hulling rolKiis. 
computer-aided manufacturing sys- 
tems, word processors and online data- 
bases. 

Such change is altering the character 



l of many companies. Says James D. 
Robinson HI. chief executive officer of 
American Express: "All the financial 
analysts kt't-p saying thai w^.-Vc m the 
financial-services business. They're 
wrong. American Express is in the in- 
formation business — Use dam- process- 
ing f'UMEih^s," 

T- e_ns is boomingr 
and it is undergoing unparalleled 
change* in technology, services 
and demand. Regulatory distinc- 
tions are yuj lulling among voice, video 
and data services and between telecom- 
osunicationHiquipnienl suppliers and 
linns timl transmit data, 

New industries are springing up. Er- 
gonomic service companies specialise in 
milking new toots murv "iihit frtejidlv." 
Artificial-intelligence programing firms 
put computers on human Lhinknu' 
paths, 

"tn the area of Innovation, we're still 
in a leadership position," notes Marvin 
Celmn, president of Forecasting Inter- 
natpnal, a company that makes techno- 
logical assessment for eorpor&tr and 
institutional planners. He points to 



Ludicrous Laws. 



If your moustache makes j>eopkr hugh* 
doift ww it to church in Bahama, or you 
could be arrested 



[fyviiAv^ii j h | I war 
lake him for a walk on a highway 
in Connecticut You could bi> 
fined $50.00. 




Believe it or not, its a$iinst the Jaw in 
f i-iiiffiniu'i in a tiiousi niji w i t h lis i r 
obtaining a hunting license* 




Outdated Laws That Ifrgiilato Banking Aren't So Funny, 



li wasnl very long ago thai America was the 
undisputt*! world leader in almost everything 
T%wn 7 we started losing our CfcwL Textiles, cats, 
stiHand Hrrtnmi'* Ih'Shi iTKivmgalin«-nl. 
costing Ani^nc^ jobs. 

Hardly anybcxJy h« noticed tiiai the same 
tiling is happening wirJi linking 

If you look at the names of today & top ten 
world banks, only one stLU has a US. address, *fite 
■ Nil urn-™? now doruinat*:" thai list 

For years* the worlds leading financial centers 
were located in America Because of archaic 
federal banking laws- -sonu. 1 pn^ kiting World 
War II Tt >ky i i, 1 j .1 1 n it u \ and other ov€*reeas centers 
are now taking nwr Already, foirign hanks am 
making orn ■ fi ft h ■ >f ihc loans to LIS, business^ 



The point is, Americais banks arc not asking to 
be protected fhmi foreign competition They are 
nor asking Congress to save them from the fight. 
They are asking for a fighting chance. Unless 
Anu*ru:;k Umksaiv |* mnujii Tj » fnkly min|^h- 
and meet their customer^ needs, a lot more 
Atnrrii -an j« >l *s will be squamly on the Una 



*& jhu? * if thw mar ii- Ltu& mnv 
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WHERE W E AM 



The Agaric an Way Today 



American progress in developing fifth- 
generation computers And protein chips 
Liink 1.0 the fact that fitch year the Unit- 
ed States continue* to lead in the num- 
ber of Kobe] Pme winners, 

The nation is losing ground in innova- 
tion, however. Saya one exjwrt: J1 We've 
even Icwt the edge to high-tech weap- 
oiib: t 

Yet Lhe American eevm-fimy contin- 
ues to (prow. Jobs open up in aer* 
vices foater than they arc wiped 
out at aging factories. Service 
Jobs have increased more than 10 mil- 
lion since 1980. The total hut year was 
£4.7 million — three fourths of Ameri- 
ca's EM iiBSrfcaitOJ*l worker- InduiJui 
ar^> not only low-paid retailing jobs,, but 
also lucrative positions in computers, 
law H medicine and advertising. 

More than T\2 percent of total person- 
al spending went for services last year, 
compared with 33 percent in I860* 

Franchised operations, aeraunting 
for over a third of retail sales, ore In- 
creasingly. services rsented, From maid 



aervice to pet care to dentistry to quick 
lubea— there seems to be no end to 
what can be frmnebised. The* WtiMkirtfr 
tor? Fowl, exasperated with n city ambu- 
lance service that cannot seen? to re- 
spond quickly to emergencies, 

7iik;p.H!t>i[ turning it nvier tm 1 im> 

Pizza, which ha* no apparent trouble 
delivering Id lesi than 30 minutes. 

Much growth in service* stents from 
Itirge companies" efforts to keep juiy- 
rolla and benefit programs Lean f says 
Florence Skclly, ehiiirman of Telema- 
tics, a research think tank specializing 
in telecom munlc&tioM* 

Mori? and more companies are con- 
tracting for services such as account- 
ing, personnel rer.^nj-keepmg, data pro- 
cessing and advertising, rathtr thatj 
nr aiding them in houfie. 

Morr Than 7tnUHH> ru-w hu sin esse* 
are sprouting each year in thin country 
As job-trend analyst Jeffrey J. Hall en 
told the American Society for Perton- 
nel Administration recently, " "Ent.ro- 
prsneurship' bos replaced 'manage- 
ment by objectives' as the watchword/' 



Notjust 

another 
pinstripe 
suit. 



Idfiagctntnt Recruiters 

^0 ex cum, no alibis 
Just maximum recruiting 
performance. 



en 



Small- business start ups continue to 
be the main source* of job creation— 
the backbone of business expansion in 
the United States. 

A report by Baboon College Prof. 
Bruce Kirchhoff and Bruce Phillips of 
the U.S. Small Business Administration 
notes that new small* were re&ponitibte 
for 74 percent of the l>0.8 million jobs 
created between 1976 and 1984, Fill- 
ing the job openings, especially entry - 
level positions, ks getting tougher. The 
bulk of the baby -boomers arc moving 
into highly productive ycrars — their 
mid- and late 30a. Ait they climb corpo- 
rate ladders or start, their own Mit 
nereis, they leave empty spots that em- 
jrioyerx must fill from a much thinner 
group of work- a |f p youths— the baby- 
puaters, Senior citizens are taking up 
■i..HM> i>|" rki- yhn'k. 

An even bigger problem for manage- 
ment Le job applicants' low level* uf 
education* 

"Public education ho> hoen u fail an- 
for the last 20 or 25 years/ 1 say* Labor 
Secretary Willi™ E, Brock. "We've got 
£i million illiterates — people whci can't 
rend lit the fourth-grade level. Another 
40 miElion are marginally ill item te: they 
read between the fourth- and ninth- 
gnide levels Yet Lhe overwhelming ma- 
jority n-f new Jobs created in the U.S^ 
will require pofitHeconrinry education. 1 * 

Corporation* are thus increasing 
training programs for employees. 

Despite problems of education, de- 
spite massive layoffs hi blue-col tar jobs* 
dec pi U' the rthift into a mostly service 
economy, America retuinw a sturdy, 
highly productive, heavy attending mid- 
dle claaV 

Bruce Bartlett, a fellow in economic 
policy studies at the Heritage Founda- 
turn, a Washington think bonk, notes 
that the middle three, fifth* of Ameri- 
cans, ranked by incomer make up S0.2 
percent Of the population— about the 
time proportion today an they did in 
1947, when the government first start- 
ed keeping : such records. 

'While the U.S. economy face* name 
problems, a vanishing middle class id 
not one of them." Bartlett says. 

liddlc Americana are the core 
customers for the nation' a 
businesses Foreign rnmprti 
tar* are vigorously tapping 
that market. Unv thing in favor of U.S. 
componiea: Competition \a nothing new 
tn them. It u» fxperU'd in a market- 
powered, enterprise society. Over the 
long haul, it luth brought better day* 

for prmJurer.i 31^ wi II ;is n in^UIMI't^ * 




Drc4j Ho tf am Raatfvi Service Caul. 
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_ Still Alive 

At 75 



It isn V blind fuck that 
has kept these businesses 
going all these years. 



By Nanry L> Croft 



Top pht>to#: In the early days of 

handmade. Taday, thv Bryan^ 
Ohio, eompany'a production Uwr 
ch a rtu\ o it 1 1. fi m H Ho n en n dp co tw# 



(amang other suwts) daily. Botiom: 
Cumnt laid? tit if rum left} Theodore 
SpfinolET, h&norarjt chairman; 
ttrftkrir Grr&ory Sptnrgtcr. prr*tid*>7tt; 



Dunne Fox, atrftior iw president of 
Tftartufijcfunrtg: and Doug Tayhr, 
senior vice prmdmt of aaUm and 
marketing, 




When he was a boy, Gregory 
Spnngler lived every chUd's 
dream: His family, as it had 
been since 11H2, whs in the 
candy-making businesa. 

On weekends in the late 1940s and 
i i arly 'ijrils, Gregory had free rein of the 
Bryan. Ohio, factory. There he would 
i H h^w all Him bubble i^um hi- etiuld Ntu:T 
in his mouth, collect baseball cards (his 
favorites showed Cleveland Indiana) 
and, when no one wan looking, sFurfi 
liquid chocolate from huge mixing vat* 
through his peashooter. 

Today lie atill enjoys days ar Hit: Fac- 
tory—he ts president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Spangler Candy Comna- 
ny. Hut hiR mind is on profits Ens Lead of 
how much chocolate he can arp on the 
sly. His job is to nurture a business thai 
has survived the Great Des prcsH Ltin, re- 
-■es-sHnih, L»bc>r iTisidh mid three tfciwra- 
U\jk* »>f Sjjat^ler children reaching for 
its Dum Dum lollipops. 

Unlike Spangler Candy Company, Ar- 
thur Hurray Dance Studio* is no longer 
in Iho family. 

But (rum Hawaii, where 1+^yearold 
Arthur Murray lives in retirement, he 




| proudly watches what has become an 
international franchise?. He knowu that 
hiH leadership and innovative market- 
ing strategies laid a foundation that 
has carried the business through 7f« 
years 

Though Murray rtwrwi in his 
name m recognized worldwide Millions 
of dancers have enjoyed hit method of 
1 1 Timing by following 1 footprint* an the 
floor, and franchisee after fraflchiiee 



has followed Arthur Murray's foot- 
Htejrt in the bal I room-d a rice-instruction 
business- 

When retailor Robert Brid^i? nasaeaa 
hosiery counter, he bomeUmeg thinks of 
■ day when a simple pair of nylon stock- 
ings opened a hard-to-budge door to 
profits for hip. firm, Ken Bridtfe Jewel- 
er. The Seattle-based company, begun 
in Wi by his grandfather Sum Silver- 
man, a Polish- l»m watchmaker, mainly 
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Danw teazh?r ftupr^me Arthur 
Murray, who liv#s in a Hawaiian 
ptnthmtgr, celtittratgd bin 92nd 
birthday April 5. The business he 



sold watches. It hit & crisis during 
Work! War H 

The War Department had comman- 
deered watch factories to make timing 
device* for bomb*. 

Robert Bridget father, Ben. then the 
company's Owner. wi*s despernuj f-r^r 
waterworks. They were available to fit 
vi liana only from Swtsa suppliers, who 
were swamped with order*. 

While Bridge searched for watch- 
workfi P women were searching for ny- 
lon stockings, scarce because nyfnn was 
needed for parachutes among other 
things. Bridge obtained stockings from 
a friend who dealt in nylon. A gift to a 
key secretary lism im uppointmejii 
with | besieged watch works importer. 

Today Ben Bridge Jeweler h&a 27 lo- 
cations in three Western fit* tea, 

Nation's BuMne&t ha* talked with n 
number of people like Spongier. Mur- 
ray and Bridge who art 1 watching their 
75-year-old firms aim for the century I 
mark. What is the secret of business 
longevity when so many enterprise* 
vanish every year? 

Common truitif appear over and over 
again. Here, from experience, is advice 
on hqw today's young companies can 
grow old healthily: 

I. Don't ding to Inappropriate manage 
m«nt styles. When Springier Candy 
Company began in 1912, five men, often 
including the three owners, spent their 
days cracking coconuts- with hateheta. 
Twenty-five other employees, paid 10 
cents an hour, made candy in waflhtubs. 
Rodent control was a tomcat. The 
boardroom wan a street earner on the 
owners" way home, 

"Mum used tn send me to the corner 
to see if Dad was there, because lunch 
was (jetting cold," recalls Gregory 1 * un- 
cle Theodore, a second-generation 
Spangler whn recently retired an chair- 
huul He and four other second-genera- 
tion Spangler* took over the company 
in the early. 1950s. It had 150 employees 
then, but the new managers called the 
shots much the way their fathers had. 

Though they did not make expansion 
decision* on street corner*, the five ex- 
ecutive* shared one office. There, look* 
ing over each other?' shoulders, Jill 
co J Id be well up on every major opera* 
tional detail. 

During Spangler Candy Company^ 
y..uth, execute positions were re- 
■efired for family members* The 
founders were mainly interested in hav- 
ing a workplace for productive family 
members— profit* were almost inciden- 
tal When Duane Fox, now senior vice 
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president of manufacturing, joined 
Spangler Candy in 1BS8 as a mechanic, 
he fell the strain of transition. 

With more, than 20u ernpEuyeew and 
aalei* close to $4 million, some company 
customs clearly would have to dfc* 

"It way a real crisis time of moving 
from the family's traditional way of do- 
ing business to a more professional 
way of management," says Fox, who 
was made a manager in 1973. "Sarin- 
family members felt the business 
should be there for the family." Others 
wanted to bring in "more professional 
bus mews peuple tn help perpetuate the 
company.'* 

When (Ire gory Spangkir took over as 
president in 1977, Spangler Candy was 
hearing $20 million in Hales, and as. far 
as he was concerned the outside-man- 
agers issue no longer existed. 

°Our business Ims to be more sophis- 
ticated to compute*" he say*, 'Today it 
takes more specialiiatkm and training 
for someone to come into our company 
at a high level There aren't many 
Spanglers with that kind of specialisa- 
tion, so we're bringing in more outside 
people." 

Gregory, one of four members of his 
Spangler generation at the company, 
wants to keep the business in the fam- 
ily. But Spangler* of the next genera- 
tion will have to earn their wings. Greg- 
ory encourages them to gain outside 
experience before joining the (inn. 

2. Good things can como hi small pack- 

agss. Staunton Steam Laundry, in the 
small town of Staunton, Va., has been 
• intnt« waning and ironing for its Shen- 



andoah Valley neighbors since it was 
fuurA'd by Koin*fl. Beam. Sr., in 1912. 

Bat horse-drawn carriages no Longer 
cart the laundry, thu rumpany him 20 
truck* that drive up and down the val- 
ley , And Staunton Steam Laundry, 
which had sales of $2. f A million last 
year, has diversified inlo dry cleaning, 
fur storage, diaper service, linen supply 
and uniform rental. 

Vice President Tom Beam and his sis- 
ter Lee Eieam are being groomed so 
take over top management rr^wjn nihil- 
ity from their father, President lloberi 
Beam. Jr. They clearly abide by their 
father's philosophical precepts: 

"Dud haa always preached to us that 
it's not the big customers who make 
you grow, it'a all the little customers/* 
says Tom. "When a salesman loses a 
big customer, we tell him to fill in with 
several small companies instead of try- 
ing to go for one big one. It's nice to get 
rtailly big orders every three months or 
so from big customers, hut we Bay that 
we'll help thi»m i j lit aft^r we've serviced 
fjur regular [smaller) * u roomers," 

Arthur Murray also built his empire 
04i individual. He taught his manag- 
ers- — and. after he began franchising in 
V'MK hi.-, franc h woes— to give ouch sitit- 
dent undivided attention. His dance Jew 
sous have ktnoaLerl many u morale 

During the Great Depression, Mur- 
ray studios helped people get their 
minds off tht-ir I mil hies. The depres- 
sion wrb not ail had for the daweNHu- 
dio btiflrnesfi 41 because people out of 
work had Lots of time H so they decided 
to take dancing lessons/ 1 gays Murray* 
J They were all expecting that hi anotfr 



They Mean 



Business. 




Get a head start each business 
day wfth Carl Grant and Meryl 
Comer on Nation s Business 
Today — the only live business TV 
news program originating from 
Washington. 

They'll bring you up to date on 
U.S. and overseas business de- 
velopments, late -breaking news, 
finance and the economy. 

Pfus, interviews with today's 
business leaders, business travel 
weather forecasts and special re- 
ports on small business, technol- 
ogy, international trade, invest- 




teHon's Business Updates: Now get 

/f tfr&retktnq Adjfoe** tl&Ytiofimeiits 
dosing stQck prises. Thme times 
each wttkfay twining btlwten 4 Jfl- 
7:Wp*m. wFSW, 




ment opportunities, Captol Hill 
action and entrepreneurial 
success stories. 

Nationally acclaimed business 
and government expert Cart Grant 
and Emmy Award-winning pro- 
ducer and journalist Meryl Comer 
offer more than 40 combined 
years of solid business news ex- 
pertise. Togelfier on Nalion s 
Business Today, they'll help put 
your business day into focus. 

Get your business news each 
morning from the people who 
mean business. 



HationsBu siness 

TODAY 



Weekdays 6:30-8:30 a.m. (£T t PT) on 
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This shouldn't be the way 
you turn on your copier. 



And you shouldn't need a Masters of 
Engineering to keep it in proper running 
order. ta^^ 

But these days, if 
you don't know how to re 
wire your Coronas or re- 
place your exposure lamp, 
chances are your copier's down ag; 
Now rather than accept copier breakdowns 

VPfVfPJfffiS as inevitable, you 
HUaBilMiHS have a choice. You 
can pick up the phone and call your servio 
technician for the umpteenth time. 

Or call your local Ricoh representative 
for the very first time. 

Before he'll show you the tech- 
nology behind our latest copiers, hell inform 
you of the facts that stand in front of them 
Like the fact that were one of the lar; 
gest manufacturers of copiers in the world 
And the fact that our engineers 
make certain that when you're <: 
line, your copier's not on 
downtime. 

Then he'll be glad 
to show you the specif- 
ics. Like our FT7060. A 
machine so sophistica- 
ted, it can turn itself on, edit 
automatically change print ton 
itself off. Which doesn't mean ? f you need 






to memorize hundreds 
of technical commands 
to program it. All you 
i have to do is consult the 
animated Guidance Display 
System. And lei your index 
linger do the rest. 

Finally he 11 discuss a 
little something called a com- 
mitment from a company that 
flatly refuses to accept copier 
breakdowns as inevitable. A mm 
pany with one of the most exten- 
Afsive service networks we hope you 
' never use. And no. 

He won't tell you that every Ricoh 
copier will never stop working perfectly. 
But he will tell you 
i hat we promise never to stop _ 
working to make every Ricoh I 
copier perfect. 



So if you're havini? trou- 1 



bte keepingyour spirits up everv time your cop- 
ier's down, you can call 1^00^3 RICOH and 
ask for more information. 

Or call M.I.T. and ask for a student loan. 
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Copiers built to work. 



This shouldn't be the way 
you turn off your copier. 



No wonder most copiers 
are located in office supply 
rooms. What better place to 
find the paper and tape you neefr 
Mmmm to let every 
"■•■■■"■one know 
your machine's down again. 

And the more plgeis your copier 
features, the more ' "out of order" 
signs it protably dis- ^ 
plays. Which leavesyou 
with a choice. You can or- 
der anollier gross <jf '2 pencils 

Or order a copier 
from your Ricoh 
representative. 
He's featuring ma- 
chines that don't be- 
come message cen 
terseveryweektoten 
%s. And informing of 
h^e managers that Ricoh s 
engineers work countless 
hours making 

sure mat a "triple paper feeder never 
becomes a triple-strength moraine. 

And demonstrating our FT706IJ. 
t A machine that doesn't need to be 
coaxed or cursed to produce 62 
copies a minute. Because our Guidance Display 
System uses a combination of text and animated 
graphics. It tells you everything from how to edit 
your originals to when you can take them out of 





the sorter. It also allows you to 
reduce, enlarge, even darken 
or lighten hundreds of sheets 
at a time. Without paging 
through hundreds of instruc- 
tion meets at a time. Bui this 
should come as no surprise. Be- 
cause every Ricoh copier comes 
with a little something called a 
Commitment from a company 
that re- 
uses to ac- 
cept break- 
downs as 
inevitable. 




A company with one of the 
most extensive service 
networks we hope you 
never use. And no. 
Our repre sentative won! 
tell you that every Ricoh copier 
will never stop working perfectly. 
But he will tell you that we promise never 
to stop working to make every Ricoh copier perfect. 

So call us at I-800-63-RICOH for more 
information. It'll help you save a lot of money on 
repair bills. 

And cut down drastically on your tape supply 
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Copiers built to work. 
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One day in 1955, tAtir father abruptly 
turned over Ben If ridge Jeweler to 
Herb fieff. t foreground} ova Rahprf 
Bridge, "If you work properly with 
your kids, that kind of thing can be 



donti "mv&Nerby adding that he and 
his brother have similar confidence in 
his brother i son Ed (left, background) 
and hi* ran, Jonathan* 



er week or two, they'd be back at their 
jobs" Murray understood their need to 
take their minds off their troubles 

"[ came from a very poor family," he 
aays, As a boy he U»d to wmh wed- 
ding 1 receptions because "they always 
had cakes or cookies or something eke 
to eat." At these receptions, young 
Murray tested the lightness of his feet. 
Td watch the other people dance, and 
Td get up and dance too. That's the 
way I learned," 

Says Murray's wife, Kathryn, SO: 
11 We did get very fin* teachers because 
of the depression. Young men fresh out 
of Harvard and Yak crjuldn'l j^ef jobfi 
anywhere, m they'd si£n up. M 

3, Don't be »ar» ts diversity. The 

wartime scarcity of watches prompted 
Ben Bridge Jeweler to anticipate de- 
mand and stock a aup[>ly of some other 
items. For example, dresser sets— jew- 
elry boxes, combs, mirrors, perfume 
and powder jars— turned out to be big 
seller* among military men, who would 
send them to their girlfriends. 




At what was then the company's nnly 
store, "before Chris Imas one year ev- 
ery bit of space was taken up, including 
the small bathroom," says Robert 
Bridge. "If you W€rre too fai p you 
couldn't got into it" 

Manufacturers during Wnrid War (1 
nften turned to unfn miliar product* in 
order to -stay afloat. With candy inftrfr 
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dienUi hard to come bj\ Spangler Candy 
sold everything from paints to fihoe- 
■wea, At the war's end in 1945 P the fac- 
tory was producing more than 300 
items, only a few of them candies, 

The Spankers were also willing to 
try something new under vastly differ* 
ent circumstance*. Id 1958 they capital- 
ized on the new American love affair 
with space exploration by printing the 
word "Sputnik" on Irdlipup wrapper*. 
The candy bore a slogan: "Out of Lhie 
world but available here on earth. " 

When the health and fitness craze 
darted heating up in the 1970s, 
Spangler (Tandy introduced EUEarfree 
candies 

A company may miss out "if it says, 
'Here's, what we can make, so this is 
what we'll sell/" Gregory ripanftler 
say a. "ft has Uj find out the consumer's 
rvai want* and provide pnnlurth i,> fill 
those wants." 

Techno logy, of course, can make 
quick adjustment lU'LVsnary. The intro- 
iiui:Lion of wash-and-wear fabric during 
the 1960s reduced the need for Staun- 
ton Steam Laundry's washing servile 
"We saw rmr retail bum In 1 husinesd 
contiLantly Koin^ down," si ays President 
Robert Beam, '%> we diversified uirr> 
linen and uniform rental " 

4. Hint In thtrm. During iht- Great De- 
pression, when people had little di&poti- 
able incormr for jVwHry, Rt'n Bridge's 
banker "told him he should declar*? 
bankruptcy because he was really 
hruke." aays son Rot>eri Bridge, "On* 
of his cloie supplier friends told Dad to 
make a settlement on his accounts with 
all his suppliers so he could survive/' 

But Bridge refused to give up, "1 
remember Dad would s^rneUmea com* 
home and say, 'Well, we're eating an- 
other watch tonight/ which meant thai 
UOtMy M shouJd have been putting inoi 
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The Bea m family kux run Staunton 
Steam Laundry itt Sittuntau. Va*. 
$i?iee it started out in W2. From tefb 
Lee Beam, treasurer; ker brother 
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Tom, tnoe pre&idvnk mother Betty, 
MereUiry; father Rohart, Jr, t 
president and son of the founder; and 
&i#ter Rebecca who is stilt in college. 



tim store to buy merchandise 
he was having to uise to 
lire on. 11 

While other business- 
es wore going bankrupt. 
Bridge borrowed from 
relatives and did innova- 
tive things to attract and 
keep customers. For ex- 
ample, he extended credit 
to single women — something 
unheard of in those days. 

Pew customers who were 
lowed to buy on credit reneged, 
was able to slog" through the depression 
and pay all his debts in fulL 

Richard Taylor, president of Mem- 
phis-based IteSoto Hardwood Flooring, 
which hi< father founded 75 yearn ago, 
saw demand for his company'* principal 
[)roduct shrive! but also huiw in there. 

Tayhr once thought there would al- 
ways be a secure market tor his floors 
because of requirements in federally 
guaranteed home mortgages thai build- 
ing materials had to last the life of a 
mortpa^. But in 1964J the requirement 
way eased: Carpets could be used us an 
alternative to hardwood floor** 

Hardwood- floor manufacturers paid 
the price. "Our industry began having 
financial diflkmity after that, and over 
the following to 10 years, SO percent 
of the industry's production unit* had 
to close down/' 

Fortunately. Taylor was able to atop 
up production of furniture parts, which 
his company also made, to keep ft 
afloat And though he pared down floor 
manufacturing to a minimum, he did 
not give up on the line entirely. 

Furniture parts earned DeSoto Hard- 
M'iHrr| ihruo^h tw« re-crsMoii*, and. 
starting in 1962, hardwood fir tors be- 
came "very popular again," Taylor 
say*. "We've gone all-ouc to broaden 
uur flooring tine," 

Does he think there will be a repeat 
a Jump? "No. the buying public has 
come to appreciate fine hardwood 
Hours. And with the popularity of for- 
eign rugs, people like a nice hardwood 
floor to show them off." 

5. You can't take It wMi ran. Thiny 
tiro year* ago, noted management con- 
sultant Peter Drucker wrote an artiiik- 
for Nation* Business in which he em- 
phasized that federal and state estate 
taxes, which sometimes were so sub- 
stantial that they could be paid only 
through liquidation of a company, were 
a "dbgaae" frequently responsible for 
the death of small and medium -sited 
firms Another such disease^ he said. 





waii- "lack of managers to succeed the 
founder." 

Ben Bridge was aware of both dis- 
eases 

He wild tihares of hit business for 
promissory notes from hut sons Robert 
and Herb when each reached age 1ft— 
just old enough, he thought, to take 
over in an emergency such a* his une*- 
: ■ .1 'ii nth 

Herb jot his shares when he was 
overseas in service during World War 
II. Robert got his six years later. 

Bridge wanted to avoid the legal tan- 
gles involved when a busine&fl owner 
dies ur well as to si pun- bus sons the 
need to come up with estate taxes at 
what might be an inopportune time. 

As it turned out, his suns succeeded 
him unexpectedly in 1*155, but not be- 
cause of death. Bi^n Rndge- walked out 
uf his huwiness without warning one 
day at age 58, determined to enjoy his 



remaining years (there were of 
them) 

The paperwork waa already taken 
care of. 

Though sons Herb and Robert were 
flabbergasted, Ben Bridge had enough 
faith in their training to leave them en- 
tirely in charge. 

"If you work properly with your kids, 
that kind of thing can be done/' say* 
Herb, chairman. ifc Bob and I have that 
same confidence In our aorta, Ed and 
Jonathan, who are vice presidents. " 

Say* Robert Bridge; People have 
been the key ingredient to keeping our 
business going for 75 yearn," 

T i keep lhe niHitiesw going for Tfp 
rnt»n\ tit- say*, 4 'you have to attract and 
hold on to pinjpk whi> art.- as dedicated 
to the company's growth as you are. 
Ki'fp n v>-ry sItmo^: family feeling in 
the business, and nurture it as you 
would a child.' ■ 
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What's Ahead 
For Tomorrow 



Predictions are risfq/ 7 but 
you must think about a 
future to have one. Herv. 
u?e think about one. 



Bp Walter Win 90 




Readers of Nation^ Business mil 
be kept abreast of dazzling 
changes in scienc*!. commerce 
and industry over the next two 
decade* or so, 

We talked with busineHs executives, 
government official* and futurists — 
people who fitudy the direction of cur- 
rfii: Lr^ads— U\ ^ el .1 sampling of what 
ties ahead, A]] agree with Micha*! Mar- 
ien, editor of the World Future Soci- 
ety's journal* Future Survey: America 
w spearheading a "high-tech multirevo* 
iutkm." 

Futurists foresee an explosion M" 
vances: 

Space stations wflj serve as gateways 
for further exploration of the solar sys- 
tem. A manned scientific station will be 
established an the mam, Preparations 
will begin for a manned mission to 
Mars. 

The X-tfO experimental airplane will 
% in the early 1990s. It may sot the 
shape of wings to come, including a 
hypersonic transport that could hop 
from New York to Tokyo in 145 min- 
utes. 

Cars, highly computerised, will be 
built to laift nearly a quarter-century* 
Some will be solar powered, 

Electro magnetic inductive-coupling 
systems buried just under surfaces of 
main streets will power buses. As buses 
cruise aJong, they will charge on board 
storage batteries so they can travel on 
□empowered streets, too. 

Macro-engineering projects will be 
launched. In the interest of icjintfflc 
research into subatomic particle*, a 
ra«track'shaped r &2»m tie-long "super- 
conducting supercollider" will be built 
It* length will help make it 30 times 
more potent than any existing nuclear- 
particle accelerator. 

Scientists will devise new ultralight* 
ultrastrong material*. Huge potential 
is seen for superconductors — sub- 
stances that conduct electricity without 
resistance. 

Development* in superconductivity 
promise supercomputers the size of 
three-pound coffee cans. 50 percent 
smaller and tighter electric motors, fa- 
cilities that can store electricity without 
lieat loss, analyzers that can track faint 
interactions of brain cells and trains 
that float on magnetic cushions. 

The prospect of rapid development of 



World Futurt Socitijf PresidMt 
Edirard S. Cornish Minves 
rrifitiuffteturijtg mil thrill iw certain 
field* in this c&untty, if not in others^ 



Ik- .-ihtytes out nevrf for antipollution 
vqtripmmt and for perxuwul rtvd 
business secu rity. 




power sources lhat include nuclear fu* 
sion and solar electricity raises expecta- 
tions that energy shortages will not he 
a heavy concern 

Most futurists think that even if the 
world economy grows foster than ex- 
]N*rkH|, E-raHil.ionaE fossil fuek alone — 
■ iiL coal and tras— will be adequate for 
at least 20 years, by which time newjy 
■h--vt- 1 «■]*-«] .sniirizi.^ of ent-rgy will he 
avaitahl. to fill any void. More Middle 
East oil cutoffs would be disruptive, 
they say, but not crippling. 

Weather will be modified— hurri- 
canes defused, cloud covers generated 
over scorched cities, rain brought to de- 
Kem. 

GenetferiatA will come up with amaz- 
ing ways to reshape life forms— creat- 
ing tastier foods and hardier timbers 
and wiping oat some of mankind's 
phyfiira] aftliclii.iUH 

How will the American economy fare 
during this period of spectacular 
change? Roy C. Amaru, president of 
the Institute for the Future. Menlo 
Park, Calif, sees total output of goods 
and services, adjusted for higher prices, 
growing at an iinrLital average of 2 to 3 



percent That means a doubling of real 
gross national product in the next 25 
yeans— up u> « Trillion in LSHfi dollars. 

As for inflation, most analysts «e 
consumer prices rising an average of 4 
to 5 percent annually over the next 16 
yearn— well below the average of the 
past IS, 

Trade with other nations will account 
for a growing portion of the American 
economy. Prosperity will npr*:»ad rapidly 
throughout th* world, futurists predict. 
African nations will begin to cash in 011 
their low -com labor and vast resourced, 
After acquiring Hong Kong. China will 
become an economic superpower. 

Multinationals will t*?cnrrie even larg- 
er ( some iay h to that early in the next 
century only three or four automobile 
companies will be left in the worM— ' 
gi&ntfl with pmluctiori centered in Ita- 
ly, Kun-a utul Latiji America, 

A • opital and c i , c l llll( |,^j, : . t ] know 
how spread, productivity leveis in all 
countries will tend to converge pre- 
dicts William J. Raumol, a Princeton 
University economist. American husi" 
iiesaes will spend hundred* of bill toft* 
on automation that will help them *Uy 
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Enpirtwra at the Grnerat Motors 
T&chnicvJ Center in (Formw Mich.} 
use a developing technology that cot// 1 
6* crucial to auto quality, as well as 
to sjH'ed of models' introduction, in 



t/ca*:< tihnt'i. t 'vwpHtrr-uitiitd StUffR 
ptrmittMuch experimentation at 
minimal cost, /thawing effects that 
jyftprf drtm-'inffs iixwfd nctvr rwal 



in the competition. Robot* wiD aid in 
performing everything from shipbuild- 
ing to heart surgery. 

Automation and other changes in tfae 
work world are expected to rub out 50 
million ILS. factory; office and retail 
jobs in two decades. But even more jobs 
will be opening up in expanding fields 
such as services and electronic*. 

Labor Secretary William Brock 
says that, by the turn of the century* SO 
percent of entrant* to the work force 
will be women, minority members or 
immigrant*, 

■ ■ ■ onwn w '" comprise SO percent 

■ Bflof the- work force then, up 

UU from 43 percent ui 1980, and 
m wimriSm will bcre.ase to LB 
percent from in percent, be says. 

Fewer native-born Americans are 
coming up behind the bulge of aging 
baby-boomers because of low W&. 
birthrates for most of the past two de- 
cade*. Eventually this country will have 
to lower immigration restriction* to 
build up the labor pool, some experts 
maintain. 

But immigration will scarcely make a 
dent id birthrate problems besetting 
much of a world in which there now are 
150 births a minute and population has 
passed 6 billion, fit ts expected to reach 
6 billion by the turn of the century an J 
could reach 10 billion 30 years later.) 

The- America] l consumer market wi[] 
become both broader and richer. The 
population, now about 344 million, will 
reach 280 million 20 year* from now. A 
much larger portion will be in peak 
earning years.. 

Institute for the Future President 
Amara predicts median household in- 
come a quarter-century from now will 
be above W0.000 in terms of today' k 
dollar— si n— of SI ^000. But the work- 
en won't get paychecks; electronic 
banking will have taken over bookkeep- 
ing at almost every level of commerce. 

What will a typical retailing opera- 
tion be like 10 years from now? Here is 
what William B. Juhnstqn, president of 
Hudson Analytical Services, envisions: 

A manufacturer of, say, video record- 
ers will buy advertising time on cable 
television in a different city every day. 
Families in that city will phone in toll- 
free orders t paying by credit card. 

Orders will go straight to the factory, 
which will run around the clock, As vid- 
eo recorder* roll off the assembly line 
they will be boxed, automatically La- 
beled and loaded into United Parcel ??*r- 
vice trucks for delivery in the target 
city the nest day. 




"No warehouse or shopping mall 
ever sees the goods/' Johnston says. 
li \*o shelves are stocked, no rash regis- 
ter ever rings, and insurance and fi- 
nancing have been required for only 4S 
hours/' 

Pressure* of world commerce inevita- 
bly witt improve the political atmu- 
.spliiTt: for American business, many 
futurists feeL They see Washington 
loosening antitrust laws and finally 
adopting true frugality in government 
spending, 

George Gilder, author of Wealth and 
Poverty that manifesto of supply-side 
economics, maintains that such an at- 
mosphere will entourage more foreign 
nrmft W loenLe m \\\\» country "Compa- 
nies wiS] tend to gyrate toward the 
spots where taxes are lowest and regu- 
lations least oppressive, " he says, 

Eipect a renaisaaiLCt' in American 
manufacturing, says Clark C. AM., 
chairman of Abt Associates. Inc., a 
Cambridge, Mass,, research and man- 
agement ^onsultLnu; firm Ik* think? 
this country will stay in the lead in bkh 
chemicals, aerospace, computing and 
communications iind win hack the lead 
in many consumer products with high- 
tech content, such as medical appli- 
ance*. 

The defense Industry is likely to 
boom for decades if :* strong Stratetfir: 
lie ferine Initiative plan is adopted. 

Edward Cornish, president of the 
World Future Society, agree* that 
American manufacturing is far frum 
dead— at least for industries that have 
become more automated with robotics 
and are more flexible in their product*- 



Specialty manufacturing especially^ 
wfll grow. Cheaper, computer-aided de- 
sign and manufacturing will allow 
smaller, more versatile factories* 

Cornish thinks the fastest growing 
industries will deal with purification of 
air and water — an area expected to see 
more regulation— and persona! and 
business security. 

Other industries seen as growth lead- 
ers are health care, telecommunica- 
tions, computer systems, factory auto- 
niation and leisure and hospitality. 

"Hy the year 2000," says Mamr i ■ 
tron t president of Forecasting Interna- 
lirmal, "only 'J.7 pt-rcynt uf American 
workers will he directly involved in 
manufacturing [as against 18 percent 
now J, although productivity in our fac- 
tories will have increased 500 percent." 

Communications will undergo tre- 
mendous changes. Computers and oth- 
er devices will be driven by and respond 
rn voii-e*. Marketing surveys indicate tiO 
percent of UJ5. homes will have com- 
puters by llWo, as against 18 percent 
siow. 

Agricultural productivity will contin- 
ue gaining around the world. That r nays 
one futurist will speed the dec Uric in 
the number of American farmers. An- 
ticipatory Sciences President Karl Jo- 
seph expects the United States, despite 
its bountiful agricultural resources and 
productivity, will actually he importing 
more farm goods in a quarter-century 
than it will export. Some futurists say 
maricutture — ocean farming— may id 
time produce more food in America 
than agriculture, 

Fastest growth rn services is expect- 



!ehun good ffimfHia! pin. The 
only problem is that it achieved uimcont 
elvVguals for hi* retircmtm. He 
attained comfort: what he wanted was 
freedum. Hk dncanu of navigating, the 
world misfit haw been met if the person 
helping chart his financial course Ead 
■tfmplv asked what he wanted. 
We do. 

We re The Aearia Group, and our 

troarfi to Financial planning* is a little 
ercnt. Instead of simply feeding num- 
bers Into a computer we do mom 

Wfe use computers. 
Dig doift use us. 

Araria Financial Concepts, our 
approach to financial planning, use* an 
euellrnt computer program. But (hat's 
JuAt a part of the pnMRis. Computus set 




pt*tple in like jota with like income sav- 
ings family sizn and ages as the ^mc 
person- We don't. If* up to Acacias 
Account Manager* to see the difftmnus. 

We seek out those differences by 
gathering "feeling" feds as wr?ll u 
"hand" facte your aversion or hil^rance 
to iwfc whether you'd life to retire at 40. 
50. 70 or never; vnur Ideas about what 
lik Li all atxPtit. * 

Then we use the computer results— 
the final product offered by many finan- 
cial planners— as die starting point of 
the Acacia Financial Concepts process. 

So instead of working juur whale 
fife to achieve someone ekes idea of 
relative comfort and security, you can 
work towards what you really want 

■Fliwrciit iilumwR/rt^w* uffrmJ Uirmtfi C*]vrri 



i Wife took at Dig differences. 

[ U\ h\r. in kjnw ni.:rTP ahum Ai'Hi.iiA Fimiind 

I Send tt. The fcicii Gruupi. 51 UultliiM 
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This man's financial planning 
let him retire comfortably. 

But he missed the boat. 
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CampnTiivs art vying for National 
Aeronautic* and Space 
Admin titration contracts an a $17 
billion sjmcr ttation (shown heme in a 
MrDtmiwil Douglm artist's 



ed to be- in the information sector, 
broadly defined. According- to Forecast- 
ing International J s Cetron, "BS percent 
of Americans will be in service indus- 
ini-fl by the year 2000, and 44 percent of 
those people wilt be working in the in- 
fo r 1 1 Jiit ion in d u Mry. 

Medical unices will climb frurn 10 
percent of the grn*s ii^riuil firmhi-.-" 
15 percent in 13 years, says futurist 
AbL The growth would be even sharp- 
er. wt»re it not that the undtir-25 and 
oveHSS age group*, which have the 
heaviest needs for medical attention, 
will dip as ji proportion of total popula- 
tion- 

Gne result will be a surplus of physi- 
cians in the 1990»> Doctor* vrilJ pay 
more attention to patient time, pre- 
dicts Kathleen M. Griffin, executive 
vie* president of the College of Ameri- 
can Health Care Administrators. They 
will extend office hours to evenings and 
weekends, 

But they won't go hack to the home 
visit that was abandoned decade* ago. 
Instead, families will receive much 
medical advice through home eommum 
cations centers. The so-called expert 
system- — in which specially knowledge 
ta packed into a computer program- 
will find many applications in medicine. 
Home computers will have phone and 
video connections with medical expert 
system* a* well a* with live physicians. 

Education is expected to be a boom 
industry. Millions of workers displaced 
by advancing technology will seek re- 
training. Other* will continually update 
their knowledge to avoid becoming ob- 
solete, 

Small businesses will keep on 
abounding. Vastly improved 
methods of information process- 
ing will reduce paperwork and 
overhead and bring down costs of mar- 
ket entry. 

fintrepreneunhip will grow, especial- 
ly among those who feel "mid-career 
compaction." Ambitious baby-boomers, 
squeezed out of narrowing promotional 
pyramids at large companies, will start 
their own businesses David Peaxc* 
Snyder, consulting futurist specializing 
in American industries, predicts that by 
IMS, 40 to 30 people i/vn t get promot- 
ed for every one that is The current 
ritf urv [* 2i). 

"We're going to see a lot more young 
people entering entrepreneurial ven- 
tures/' predicts Frederic V. Malek, 
president of Marriott Corporation's ho- 
tel division, "It will be a major chal- 
lenge to bigger companies." 
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rfttrivrifig). Thr man ned facility trill 
a*ed far research on gravity and an 
a strppi rig-stone to further space 
exploration, If h to br ready in th* 
mid -'90s. 




Some futurists think companies large 
and small will up [jiorr uperutirmfi i cj 
rurai areas to cut down land, rax and 
labor costs. 

Many firms will operate from "intelli- 
gent" buildings that are designed so 
office space can easily be changed 
along with technology and that come 
equipped with robots and "electronic 
plumbing" linking lockl-areu computer 
networks on each floor. 

Competition to attract and keep qual- 
ity personnel will intensify, Comments 
consultant Snyder "All employ ens will 
increasingly have to offer their employ- 
ees innovative working arrange- 
merits — such as parental leave, work- 
site child cure, part-time work, 
educational sabbaticals, flex time and 
ttex place," 

Not all agree that lies place — work 
j,. rr> : -.--, | (l i ■,..»,*— will catch on. "The 
cultural value of the office, the oppor- 
tunity to meet and work with other peo* 
plu in a diverse environment, will re- 
main strong," says Abt Associates' 
AbL Rather, he sees people working 
much more out of cars outfitted with 
computers that recognize speech told 
can talk back. 

The 9 to n may go the way of the S 
and 10. Forecasting Interna twnaVs Ge- 
tron expects thai, thanks to automa- 
tion, a tfMmux week could be common 
by the turn of the century 

There will be more second careen. At 
about age 50. futurists any. people will 
retire from a first vocation, which will 
have provided subsistence for their "re- 
tirement" Lengthened expectancies of 
life and good health will permr L'..n 



thru tip work until about age 76 at a 
second calling, which may not maximize 
income but will he satisfying. Today a 
man of !50 has a life expectancy of more 
than 2(3 years and a woman of the name 
age, almost 32, The expectancies are 
projected to be above SO for the man 
and nearly «F7 for the woman in another 
ijuurU'r-uentury, 

What type of business executive will 
such an employment environment call 
for? 

Among qualities most often men- 
tioned: ability to think strategically , a 
keen global perspective and comfort 
with technology. 

Also mentioned is ability to adapt ro 
new managerial ntyles Many think the 
I.M'r.Li'.-l.ical "wfdflitig Ciiltr Cto ^ pOT ttt 
structure will give way to participatory 
management in which employees u|i 
and down the line become involved in 
decisions. 

Anticipatory Science* 1 Joseph see* 
the development of "multicrUeria deci- 
sion ninking"— or management by de- 
sign. 

This will make use of advances in 
computerized artificial intelligence to 
assess a profusion of business data 
tarn such sophisticated sources as sat- 
ellite surveillance system* tiutt can 
keep track of every vehicle belonging 
to a company— any place on earth. 

Futurists are well aware that many" 
past projections fell far olf the mark, 
but they say their technique* have im- 
proved. And they quote British nutlior 
John Galsworthy: "If you do not thin* 
about the future, von cannot have 
one."* 




Want to ffti blond** ClainiVx Color 
Virion System will allow you to triVw 1 
the new yow on a monitor btforc you 
actually tnttkr the rhnnffr* 




Just Around 
The Corner 



iot predict what *yiU be invent- 
htire are some trehttulojrie*, A 
ready known, that lire poised for explot- 
tatiun. Today they are new. Tomorrow 
they may bo commonplace. 

Stone In a box. Shopper* in Ror- 
»hoSm shoe atores can browse through 
the inventory by touching a television 
screen. Flora heim it* installing interac- 
tive video kiosks made by By Video, 
Inc., to create insuim shelf apace. 

Ftorshehti makes shoes In 1 7,000 com- 
bmatjonn of style, siae and width- Mar- 
keting Vice President Harry Bock bay a 
it needed a 'good way of getting n total 
selection lo our consumer**" 

In the video kiosk, all styles art.* avail 
able in all lizes, A customer can order 
electronically, take delivery by pared 
Kerviee and return the a hot** if he is not 
satisfied. 

Other interactive systems— that is, 
iyal4rtni ^^t respond to Utters' com- 
mands—offer beauty advice. Clalrol 
customers, for example, can see their 
fai;es on a atitl-video screen and watch 
their hair colons change electronically. 

Only about 30,000 interactive ays- 
ter^a are in use today, but a study fore- 
cawla will be' 111 stores by \m. 

Library on a disk. The British 
BtfqftdcaflDng Corporation baa compiled 
*n interactive video census of Britain* 
U contains 75,00(1 photograph*. 25,000 
fnapa, 2fl million statistic** even film of 
Accent news events— all accessible 
through a personal computer and 
stored on two laser disks the Hize of 
reword alburn*. 

In a demonstration, Project ftirecuir 
Hob Armstrong called up a color map 
*tf the United Kingdom, then zoomed in 
^ the city of Bristol. A street map ap- 
peared, followed by line drawing* °f 
Neighborhoods with their houses and 
*hap«. Par more information, a re- 
searcher could refer to een«u* data or 
photoa of local landmarks. 

Artnatronff aaya the system hold* the 
^uivaicm of n 8(10- volume encyckpe- 
U ia known a* the Domesday Pro- 
J«rat, because the task was undertaken 

barren Corbrtt author of tha arti- 
reports on trrkmloffy for lh* VS. 
^wimbrr of Commvr&r tulrrixio-n pro> 
Win "A'ahWtf BuifiH^i rodajf/' 
**wkdQp mornings on ESPS. 




U> commemorate the 90(tth anniversary 
of William the Conqueror's- Domesday 
Book, the first census of England. 

Road map on the da«h hoard, Ktak. 
Inc.. is selling an onboard navigation 
system for can — in effect, a road map 
that never has to be folded or unfolded. 

A driver follows his progress by 
checking a computer screen on the 
dash. A Compaq, a dijriti*ed map and 
speed sensors on the wheels direct him 
u> his destination. 

GM's Delcn Electro nics division ha* 
bought marketing rights to the system - 
Program Manager John Morel ti stays it 
might be offered un GM cars in th* 
iWOs. 

Computer in the telephone. Pacific 
Hell has te&t marketed a proprietary 
system enabling a single home tele- 
phone line to transmit and receive up to 
seven chanriels of voice and data simul- 
taneous Ey. While you. talked on the 
phone, the power company could read 
your meter by remote control, a securi- 
ty service could monitor your home for 
intruders, and you could look over 
slock quotations on your PC, 

Tl>e key to the system to literally a 
black box— a remote multiplexer, which 
turns an ordinary phone mto a home 
information center, 

TV on the wall. A future horne-en* 
tertainment center may include a floor* 
to-ceiling monitor, shining with a larg^ 
f r than-life-sbiKl picture much sharper 
and clearer than what we now se«. 

High Definition Television has been 
demonstrated by the Japanese TV net- 
work. The suiidard VS. leiuvision pic 



ture ciinRisu of 525 tine* of video, 
HDTV carries Upline*. 

The difference, says lk«n Crutch fie Id. 
a top engineer at the NatkmJ kftodfr 
tion of Broadca&terK, \* hke "the differ- 
ence between a newspaper photograph 
and one in National Gtogmpftic. 

There lr only uae prr?blem; To trans- 
mit Hlh every TV station would need 
all new equipment, To see HD; every 
view er would need a new set- Research 
is under way toward developing an Hl> 
system that compatible with stan- 
dard TV, 

t>eeaf in a bean. Not all eicif.irig new 
technologies an- efceclrcnic. Kolanista 
are grc»win^ what they ca.ll "value-add- 
ed plants/' fmilA and vegetables bred 
for their marketable tmte crunch ier 
carrobi. wiery with mi tough *trings to 
get. caught between your Teeth, toma- 
tiwa prtckmg mon- nutrttkin. 

These art- product* or DN T A Plant 
Tochnology\ Inc. iif f innaminsKin, SJ. 
(^founder Willkm R. Sharp, a former 
Campiwll Sc^up iciwntist, says he relies 
on tissue culture — an advanced method 
of crtJRti-breeding tljat redueei Trial and 
<irrur Wii hrinw hybrids in market 
faster. 

Other researchers hope w roprn<iur?i i 
tmly thr rdible part of tbfe fiat In- 
Mead of growing an orange tree, they 
woutd grow jitst the sacs ihnt make 
juice— real QJ m a te§t tube, 

If Mime of these notion* seem far^ 
fetehexl, n rnt'mbi^r Mark Twain * reply 
to nay savers : 

M A man with a nrw idea if a crank— 
u.uLil the klea succeeda." ■ 
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WHERE WE'RE HEADED 




A Land With 
"No Limits" 



N»Liun fc n Busing K*pU?n]ber 

President Reagan looks 
proudly at America s 
present— a nd confidently 
at its future. 




During my administration, not one , 
inch of territory has tesn lost to the 
Communists and Grenada was set free. 

Once we got the federal government 
out of their way. the American people 
I nunched an economic expansion that if? 
in its 66th month and still setting re- 
cords. The people created more than 13 
million jobs, GO percent of which are in 
managerial, professional, technical or 
other high-paying occupation}* Unem- 
ployment is the lowest since December, 
WWr The percentage of our working- 
ape population at work ia near record 
levels. We are going into our fif th con- 
secutive year of inflation below 6 per 
cent Adjusted for inflation, disposable 
personal income has reached now highs 
over the part four years And when th* 
stock market broke through the 2500 
level, it w:ls ulntu^L three timeii its Level 
of September, 1981. 

I recall a time when I paid Uncle Sam 
90 cent* Gut of every additional dollar I 
earned. When 1 came into office the 
top tax rate was 70 percent Under the 
t&a-reform act that passed Congress 
last year, the lop rate for individuals 
will be only 28 percent For most peo- 
ple, the rate will be only IS percent, and 
millions of Americana will tie erased 
from the fedtrml incomt-lax rolls en- 
tirely. 

Are there things that, in hindsight I 
might have done differently? I would 
have demanded more spending cuts— 
especially in ItiK] ruvi iftfti. 

How wawld you discrtht fta bficf jm 
wilt leave to your Mcqessar? 

On July 3, I announced a I0-point 
Economic Bill of Right* that would pro- 
vide the kind of protection for our eco- 
nomic freedoms that the Bill of Right* 
provides for our political liberty. 

1 warn lo protect the freedom to 
work and the freedom to enjoy the 
fruits of one"s labor. That means keep- 
ing mare of what we earn and protect- 
ing our people from the burdens (if ex- 
cessive government borrowing* 
spending and uxmg. J want to make 
rtartain mir people have the freedom to 
own and control their pruperty and the 
freedom to participate in free market* 
Lii-.l 1 1 - 1 L be iuiidtiri-tj by jrjh-d<viin\viJLf 
protection Est legislation. 

Also, I believe the American people 
will Ik* srrvnl hi, ;i ^.:>uHtitutionid 
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onuld Wilson Reagan has partic- 
ularly knowledgeable percep- 
I tions of the 75 years in which 
iXation $ Business has been pub- 
lished. 

He has Jived through all those 
years— he Iw-m 18 months and 27 
i Jay 5 bt-for£ our first publication date — 
and he has special insights that only a 
President of the United State* could 
have, 

In addition, he has knowledge ac- 
quired as a libera l-Democrat-turned^ 
conservative*Republican f a radio 
sportscaster, a Hollywood star, a labor 
leader (the Screen Actors Guild) and a 
two-term governor of California* 

*Tm proud to be part of your anni- 
versary issue/' the President said when 
Nations Business asked for an inter 
view covering past, present and future. 
Here are the results: 

What do you consider the most lijnift* 
cam Ehactgia tar th» batter In AmtTtea 
aw your fff 0m ? 

America ls a better country now be- 
cause erunumic opportunity has made 
the American dream into a reality for 
most of our people. Women have vastly 
increased npportunities today, and .ho 
do members of minority groups. 

When 1 was in college, two black 
members of our football team were de- 
nied a hotel ratio) because of their race, 
ho I took them home, and we spent the 
night with my parents. The country has 
made tremendous progress since then. 

Is thia A good tfma ta start or axpand a 
business? 

Yes> it is an excellent time, and that 
is. why we are setting records for new 
busmen incorporation s— over 700,000 
last year. 

Conditions are good for business de- 
velopment because over the past 644 
years f ,ht American people insisted on 
lower taxes, an end to unnecessary reg- 
ulations and a reduction in the rate of 
increase in govern rn en r spending, 

Shouiri bullosas people run far public 
off let? Wtot a#*lca ntj vou hav* rgr 
those who do? 

You're asking a fellow who went into 
politics after serving six terms as presi- 
dent of a labor union. Before that, 
though. I was in business for myself— 



HmSing the economy, the Ch ief 
Executive says this is an "excellent" 
time to start a business 
or expand one. 



the canoe business. J used to rent out 
my canoe for 115 cents nn hour when 1 
was a lifeguard on the Rock River in 
Dixon, III. 

Government needs the qualities of 
common sense and commitment thai 
make men and women successful in 
business. Those who demonstrate these 
qualities, should run for office, and they 
should draw on their experience in the 
private sector to make them more ef- 
fective as communicators and candi- 
dates. 

In I ft* immltii. you will begin youi 
pra sMancf a flail year, Zm you tad u« 
now what you think are the runs I signif- 
icant contribution* you have mailt? 

Let's not turn the calendar too quick- 
ly 1 :Uill have IH muritha an the White 
House. [The interview was in July, J 

But it s certainly Htgmficani that we 
have improved the military readiness, of 
our nation and restored pride in the 
United State* uniform In lartfe mea- 
sure, that is why the Soviets returned 
to the negotiating table ami birjraji to 
talk seriously about reducing the num- 
ber of nuclear weapons. 




AMERICA'S #1 IDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
JONS ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 




Whatever your communication 
needs, Tet Plus 
Communications. Inc. has a 
business telephone system that's 
right for you. 

Choose from a complete Hne erf 
top quality equipment from 
Siemens, NEC, and our own line 
of key systems —all of these with 
custom applications software 
designed around you Warn the 
#1 independent telephone 
company with 5QD0Q satisfied 
customers and more installations 
than any other company, 

Today we're growing stranger 
than even Tel Plus has joined 
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Tel Plus and Siemens... 
partners helping you 

communicate better. 

Siemens Information Systems, 
Inc. and the global Siemens 
organization with its 140 year 
history of financial strength and 
technological innovation. 
Siemens is the worlds sixth 
largest supplier of etecthca) and 
electronics products and one of 
the wortd s largest manufacturers 
of telecommunteations 
equipment supplies. 



Tet Plus Communications, tnc. 
8000 North Federal Highway 
Boca Raton , Florida 33431 
305-997-9999 / BDO-TEL-PLUS 
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Tel Plus Communications, Inc 
A Semens Company 




Nation'* Htuincfifi Scptenb-r l!*~ 




WE'LL HELP 
YOUR BUSINESS 
"THINK TOMORROW" 



Your business may be ai A dH- 
advsrrtaoe today by not Itiinking 
aboul tomorrow For examine 

■ Are you Taking advantage qf 
Iha new la* 2m to improve 

your bottom line* 5 

• Will your computer sysEems 
grow with youf company and 
meet your cnanQmg 
LUlQrrnatwn needs'? 

• Will your Imencmg sources 
meet youf short and lono, term 

■ Are you cons Merino, a merger 
Of Acquisition as a st so for 
your future 7 

Wrfh ottices nationwide and 
around ifte world, wo are ctose 
ar nana wftn the expertise you 
require Seamen 4 SewJman/ 900 
accounting tax intf consulting 
proFess'ona&s ihink about their 
dianhV tomorrow everyday 

H*lp*ng gltenta $uqCwJ 



Seidman 
Seidman 
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John D. Abernathy 

Chairman and 

Chief Executive Partner 

E^ecuiNfl Office 
is Columbus Orele 
New York. NY 1QQ23 
12121 7BS-7600 



Derailed ? uWic Accountant 
Qflices Throughau? she Unhad Slates 
HHflmaEmnaNv Suite* Dijkir OS* 



WHERE WE'RE HEADED 



A Land Wrtti "Ho Limits" 




amendment thai require* a balanced 
budget And we need a Bat-item veto 
for the President — the tool that will 
permit him to cut the fat and keep the 
meal of legislation that comes to his 
desk, 

mm will flit next 25 years bring In 
tflms of social and ■commie thttnge hi 
Arttnrica? 

There are no limits to what Ameri- 
cana can achieve. 

Leas than a year ago, we heard about 
the h peak through in h u perron duct iv- 
ity— the trans mission of electricity 
without resistance. To move this re» 
sesirch from the Laboratory 10 the mar- 
ketplace, the scientific community must 
work with busing and government, 
The rrile of government Ls important, 
especially at the basic research level 

One key means of supporting basic 
research is the National Science Foun- 
dation, and we have pmpa^'d tn dimwit! 
its budget over the next five years. 

Trie future depends on what is done 
now and In the next few years. 

Americans need protection in their 
retirement years from financial devas- 
tation brought on by catastrophic ill- 
neft* reijuirinK prolonged hoapitaliia- 
tio-n and medical care; earlier this year, 
1 proposed legislation thru wouEd pro- 
vide catastrophic health insurance for 
■nir *ki<?rly. Our welfare system is in 
urgent need of reform. And we must 
continue to pursue educational reform 
at the ffntf&-Foot£ level. 

We must move ahead with research 
on the Strategic Defense Initiative. And 
to maintain the economic expansion 
that be^an in 1982. we must brin^ fed- 
em! spending under control and make 
certain we do not destroy the initiative 
of our people with excessive taxation. 

What wll tlte next 25 fears taring In 
terms of social ami economic change 
abroad? How will American butlntca 
lire In Intern* Hartal cam petition? 

Since November, 1982. the United 
Suites \\n> rrv'uwd rnur* juta ihitn Eu- 
rope and Japan combined. European 
leaders tell me they call this "the Amer- 
ican miracle/' Leaders of these nations 
want to fnstor economic growth and 
create new jobs, ho I tie lie ve they will 
emphasise lower taxes, leas govern- 
ment and greater privatisation, and 
their countries should prosper with thai 
formula, We*ve already seen evidence 
of that in Britain 

America a future in international 
fom petition depends, in part, on what 



tuctiunist legislation is the key Uj kin-p- 
mg American jobs. They apparently 
have forgotten the lesson of the 19JSU&, 
when high tariff* brought trade harri- 
ers between us and our trading part- 
ners. 

! have submitted a package thai 
would make the United States more 
competitive. Reform rrf our antiquated 
antitrust laws, patent protections and 
the like would allow U.S. companies to 
better respond to foreign competition. 

If we insist on fair trade and free 
trade, American bus musses will do well 
in the international marketplace, I be- 
lieve that if given a fair chanee r the 
American worker can outproduce and 
autcompete anyone, anywhere. 

Da you agnu with commentators who 
SBY this country no longer pruvidas the 
opportunities to* success Id young pee- 
pla that It one* did? 

This country has always provided op- 
portunity to its younp people That wit* 
trut- when 1 frraduated from college 
during the depression, in ]WA. It is nil 
the more certain now. 

There have always been preachers of 
gloom and doom, Thomas Maeauky, 
the 19th-century British essayist, 
wrote: "On what principle ia it that, 
when we see nothing but improvement 
tie hind us, we are expected lu see noth- 
ing hut d*t'.'riarriti'.HJ he for* 1 us?" 

I can't ujiftwor Mac&ujay's question, 
hut 1 can tell you this: America is the 
greatest success storj r the wnrld h;i* 
ever known. I believe this is u lujid uf 
endless opportunity, uut here between 
two oceans to draw dreamers from ev- 
ery corner of the jjlobe. 

In the history of our country, our 
[jK-MfjIr hav^ hriftwn ifiiTi- n»p simn to 
what frtith and hard work can achieve 
in the midst of freedom. 

During the past several years, all of 
im have benefited From a rebirth of the 
entrepreneurial spirit in our young peo- 
ple, In ISHn tho nverage age of the top 
100 young entrepreneurs w:ts only 2S P 
and those buakeaaea generated an at- 
cra^e of S-tO rnilfion in wenue. 

T^iose commentators ought to talk 
with [blind musician] Ray Chartee* Ray 
would 1-4 1] I thfc>ni :if)oi]t thfs oppfirtunltief 
thLs county holds. And he would re- 
mind them that there are people in th& 
world who would give up their very 
lives trying to get here. 

As Ray puta it, people are not willing 
to die that to reach any other place i" 
the world. In this blessed Eand r success 
ia the reward that freedom and oppflF' 
t unity offer all American a. M 
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BUILD? 




Now your Pascoe Builder can offer you a revolu* 
tfonary new warranty program for your Pascoe 
building. . + THE 10/10 PLAN. This unique concept- 
the first of Its kind In the Industry - covers the 
materials and workmanship of your Pascoe Building 
Systems building for 10 years and for only $10 per 
$1000 of building cost. 

PLUS, should you decide to sell your Pascoe building, 
this exceptional warranty package is totally TRANSFER* 
ABLE to the new owner. This added advantage can increase 
the resale value of your building In years to come. 

Pascoe Building Systems, Inc. is proud of the high quality, 
excellent craftsmanship, and integrity of its buildings. They 
GUARANTEE It. Remember. . .your building is only as good as 
your builder - and as good as your warranty. CaH your Pascoe 
Builder today. You can't lose with his team! 

For more Information contact Jerry Benton, VP- Sales 
at 1-aO0nB43-l939 or 1^800*222-6549 (fn GA) ext. 29a 
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Danes and Americans have been doing business 
together for more than 200 years. The flow of goods, 
people a?id ideas has benefited both nations* 



It muss have teen the scoop ot the ceo- 
Jury: Berfingske Tidende ( Ihe Copenha- 
gen newspaper that was founded in 
1747 arid claims to be the oldest exists 
tng newspaper in Europe, published Ihe 
news of the Declaration ol Independence 
in America aboul six weeks belore it 
reached the rest of Europe. It wasn't long 
before the Chamber of Commerce in Den- 
mark was in action. 

"Our firsl correspondence wilt Ihe tinn- 
ed Slates is dated 1776," says the Cham- 
ber's currenl presrdent, Glaus Qlsen. Only 
wars have interrupted the steady Danish- 
American trading relationship ever since 
But in 1912. when the U.S Chamber ot 
Commerce was founded, trade was fairly 
sfight. "We were stiff an agricultural coun- 
try al that time, and agriculture continued 
to dominate right up loihe 1950s. 1 ' says 
Ove Munk, chief executive of the Federa* 
tion of Danish Industries. 

But if trade was slight, there was a fruit- 
ful mutual inspiration. About 350,000 
Danes emigrated to the Slates in the final 
two decades of the 19th century and 
helped to build the new nation, in the olher 
d^recl ion, American ingenuity was soon in- 
spiring the Danes. One of the Danes who 
went io America was Thomas B. Thrtge, 
who worked with Thomas Edison and then 
returned home to set up the country's first 
electric-motor factory, known today as 
Thrsge-Titan. 

Glaus Qlsen's grandfather was another 
apostle ot Amerrcan business. In 1903, he 
set up an agency lor the Parker Pen Com- 
pany. His grandson still runs it. 

Only a handful of today's Danish corpo- 
rations had seen the light of day in 1912, 
One of them was ihe East Asiatic Compa- 
ny, "Our first contacts with the United 
Slates came m the earfy years of the cen- 
tury when a daughter company, ihe Rus- 
sian East Asiatic Company began trans 
porting emigrants from Russia to ihe 
UnitedStates/" says Henning Sparse. 
EAC's chief executive. 4 'The ships were 
about 6.000 tons and carried 1 AW pas 
sengers and 65,000 ions of cargo to the 
United States /' 

Today EAC operates a line snipping 
from the West Coast of ihe United Stales 
to the Far Easl It is a ma[or distributor of 
American graphic arts machinery and 
equipment through Heidelberg Eastern, 
and rt$ Plumrose food-processing subsid- 
iuy has a subslantiat operation m Ameri- 
ca, including a production plana. 




Hans Christian Andrrsti r n m the creator 
of "The Little Mermaid" and 
numerous other ehnmttcrs in 
children'* titrraturc, lived in this 
han.tr in Copenhagen. 



Den mark > once farm -hosed economy 

now diversified into att major 
industries and sophisticated business 
and personal wrtficcs, beckoning 
furcian invtiAtors. 




The Danish business enterprise that to- 
day has made the greatest mark in the 
United Stales is the A,R MoJler group of 
shipping companies, known worldwide un- 
der the Maersk name. It was founded early 
in ihe ceniury and soon engaged in iramp- 
steamer trading in Ihe States, carrying 
cargoes such as case oil (kerosene in 
cans) lo the Far East, pitch p<ne and grain 
to Europe and sugar from ihe West Indies 
^ American ports. 

Now the world's second largest Jmer 
snipping business. A.P Molter- Maersk 
Line maintains a weekly schedule between 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Far 
Easl In addition, it also provides regular 
service from the United Slates to Ihe Mid- 
dle Easl and Ihe general Mediterranean 
area. 

An afWrale in Houston, Atlantic Pacific 
Marme Corporation* owns and operates a 
number of drilling barges and jackup rigs, 
And another affiliate, Maersk Line Limited 
m Delaware,, operates five farge pre posi- 
tioning ships for the U.S. Navy, 

Maersk Me- Kinney Matter, son of flM 
founder, stilt very much in conirol of Den- 
mark's biggesi business empire, has 
played a major role in U.S. -Danish busi- 
ness relations. He spent World W£r II in 
the States looking after A.P Moller's ship- 
ping interests, white Hitler's armies occu^ 
pied Denmark, He later became Ihe firsl 
European member of the IBM board of di- 
rectors, and was a member of Morgan 
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Guaranty's miernarional council. 

The years between the two world wars 
were especially notable Tor the establish- 
ment in Denmark of General Motors' first 
assembly plant outside America, a deci- 
sion in which GM's presided at Ihe lime, 
William & Knutfsen. a Dane by forth* had 
more than a little say. 

"Things realty got started after the Sec- 
ond Worfd War." &ays EACs Sparse. 

And one ot the things which goi them 
started was American aid under the Mar- 
shall Ran, Denmark, one of the 12 Euro- 
peart recipients, received $350 million, an 
enormous sum at that time. 

American private investments also 
played an important pari in developing the 
Dantsh economy in the postwar years. 
Esso— as ir was then known in Europe — 
and Gulf Oil buiEt oil refineries there m the 
1960s. 



After drilling a number of dry holes, 
Gulf Oil and then Esso gave up the conces- 
sion for oil exploration in Denmark. A.R 
Moller tool? over the concession in 1962. 
Gulf Oil and later Texaco. Shell and Chev- 
ron became participants in what is known 
as (tie Danish Underground Consortium. 
The consortium, from which Gulf and 
Chevron have withdrawn, and ot which 
A.R Moller ls the operator, now produces 
over 4.6 minion tons of oil and 2 A billion 
cubic meters of gas a year. These are 
small quantities by international sian- 
dards, but they represent about 60 percent 
of Denmark's use of hydrocarbons. 

s late as I960 about two thirds ot 
Jft Danish exports slid consisted of 
MM agricultural products, A dramatic 

change took place as European 
trade barriers were broken down from the 



laic 1950s 10 ihe 1960s, and Denmark 
joined the European Economic Community 
m 1972, Now, aboul 70 percent of Den- 
mark's exports are manufactured goods: 
20 percent are agricultural products. 

"Asa trading and shipping country. 
Denmark has long realized the importance 
ot open markets and free trade to a pros- 
perous world ecanomy." says Terence A. 
Todman, US. Ambassador to Denmark. 
,e Our differences tend to be procedural 
rather than philosophical 

Denmark is the Community's largest ex- 
porter of agricultural products outside the 
Common Market. Therefore, it is especially 
exposed to the protectionist pressures 
building up in Ihis area. On several occa- 
sions in recent years Danish canned hams, 
cookies and cheese have faced threats of 
retaliation Irom Washington over American 
disputes wrih Ihe European Community 



A Thoroughly Modern Monarchy 



Running a modern monarchy includes do- 
big what one can for the nation's com- 
merce and exports, Prince Henrlk, 53 4 
Prince Consort to Queen Margrethe II of 
Denmark, told Nairn's Business. For him 
Ihis includes fairly frequent visrls lo the 
United Stales. 

One of the consort's most important 
jobs is to ass i si Danish business by acting 
as an unofficial ambassador, often accom- 
panying export delegations to countries all 
over the world. 

"There is no doubt lhat a lot of doors 
are opened for the Prince Consort. There is 
a reservoir of good wilf when the Prince 
Consort is with a delegation," he said. 

Queen Margrelhe, head of the oddest 
monarchy in Europe, descended from King 
Gorm Ihe Old (who lived about 980), 
team this saJe or the monarchy'! repre- 
semative duties to her husband. 

"f am more tree to travel than the 
Queen, who is head o( state, i can travel 
less officially and mora often, and it is with 
the purpose of serving my country as best 
I can, and this means helping to increase 
commerce and exports." 

The mona rchy's engagement on behatl 
of the country's business ^s part of the phi- 
losophy of runnrng a modern monarchy, 
The Que*n and Prince's immense populari- 
ty in Denmark attests to the success of Ihe 
undertaking. 

"We— the Queen and t — try to run the 



Prince Henrik (center}, the 
Uonswrt of Danish Qurrti Afarcrtiht 
il, actiivly promotes international 
trade between hie cotintrjfmn and 
Ammmtt iniwtarj find trattm. 




monarchy on modern principles. If the 
monarchy is not up Eo date and in keeping 
with the times, it will lose contact with the 
people. We try to think modern and not to 
live in a past world," he sajd 

The Prince has Instituted an export 
prize in his name, which is awarded each 
year to a foreign firm or business person 
with an e*ceptional record as an importer 
of Danish goods. 

"If J happen to be m the country con- 
cerned, I present the award mysetf," he 
said. "I have made the award several 
times to American citizens, In Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and K last year, m New fork. 

"We appeal to smaller firms because of 



our high technical standards and the good 
quality of our products. The Danes are re- 
liable. This is one of their main qualities in 
business. When you order a product, you 
fire sure to get the right product, delivered 
on lime and at the right price, 

"Another poinl about the Danes is that 
they are good salesmen. We must live 0*1 
our exports, and I think we are very good 
at finding new products and niches/ 

Before his marriage to Margrethe m 
1967 the Prince was Count Henri rie Mon- 
pezat. of France, and worked as a diplo- 
mat with the French loreign service He 
stilt speaks both Danish and English with a 
trace of his native French accent 
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USA 



We re a multi-billion dollar organization offering a 
wide range of products and services through var- 
ious divisions in the U.S. All of them sharing one 
thing in common a standard of quality thai has 
satisfied our customers since 1 897. 
Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., Profit Control 
Systems, Baumfolder Corp., and EAC Graphics 
USA Inc. distribute the worfd's leading graphic 
arts equipment and systems. 
EAC trading USA— provides trading and world- 
wide connections, EAC shipping USA and EAC 
steamship agencies — supply liner transport and 
product carriers. 

EAC engineering USA — distributes high-tech 
environmental control, recycling and materials 
handling equipment. 

EAC timber americas imports and exports 
American and Iropical hardwoods, 
PLUMROS£ USA— markets fine domestic and 
imported !ood products: DAK, Danola, and 
PLUMROSE, 





Danola 



EAC USA Inc. 

73—45 Woodhavon Boulevard 
Gtendale. NY 1 1385-7943 
(718) 330-7800 
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aver EC agricultural subsidies Americans 
sav give European farmers an unfair com* 
uetiiive advantage. 

"It's vital itial the United State and Ei^ 
rope establish some common ground on 
which lo solve the problems o( the world 
food surplus m the negotiations of the 
Genera} Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, " 
says Kjeld Ejler. cteef executive a: trie Ag- 
ricultural Council, the Danish farmers' or- 
ganization 

Maersk Mc-Kinney MoHer has consider- 
able sympathy tar trie American position. 
"The rest af the world," he says, "has not 
been fair to the Untied Stales and runs the 
risk of stirring up deep-rooted protection- 
ist attitudes there/' 

"Bui Hiere are si so ctti awful lot of rrus- 
under standings in trie United States," says 
East Asiatic's Sparse, "The bickering be* 
sween (tie United Stales and Canada 
doesn't make sense, (or example. We 
have been looking at preliminary plans 10 
place a food-processing plant in the north- 
ern United States to serve the Canadian 
market, but if feuding develops we shall 
have to place it m Canada, although r? will 



Kmnharg Castle x s Great Halt is one 0/ 
thr hundreds of beauttfkl arwrttfs that 
git*e Denmark the fairyland irnagt 
that dnm tourists to its charming 
atreetx and countryside. 




then be a smarter and economically fess 
viable unit." 

Danes are nghtly proud of itie important 
commercial rote they play In the world. 
"This is the gateway to northern Europe," 
is how the Danish Chamber's Olsen de- 
scribes Denmark as a p?ace for American 
investment. 

"Wa are able to use our own tanguage 



Id communicate wilh Itie other Scandina- 
vlan countries, and in any Danish firm 
there will be people with competence in at 
least two other European languages, al» 
ways including German," he says. 

"Our position as the only Nordic coun- 
try to be a member of the European Com- 
munity makes us even more important," 
he adds, and points out thai within a 12- 
hour truck ride of Copenhagen a firm can 
reach out lo markets totaling about 90 mil- 

' lion people. 

The Danes have made a point oJ keep- 
ing red tape to a minimum when it comes 

1 to establishing firms, foreign or domestic 
There is also easy access 10 financing, 
both through the local banks and the Dan 
ish mortgage credit associations. And 
there are no probfems with repatriating 
profits. 

"They are honest and straightforward, 
and if they say this is the way to do a 
thing, they mean it. There are not a tot o\ 
things going on under the table/ ' says 
lorn Tebbin, chief executive af Arthur An- 
dersen and president of the American Club 
in Copenhagen. 

Educational standards are h.-gh. as are 
living standards, and the infrastructure is 
excellent. Absenteeism rales in the manu- 
facturing industry are among the lowest, if 
not the lowest, in Europe. 

There are about 225 American firms in 
Denmark, according to U.S. Embassy fig- 
ures. Many ol ttiem are sales and, market- 
ing subsidiaries, but there is also a sub- 
stantial number ol manufacturers. 

The country's per capita GDP in 1986 
was about $14,355. measured al the aver- 
age exchange rate for the year, making 
Denmark one af the weafthiesl countries in 
Europe. But growth has been accompa- 
nied by a current account deficit, which 
has taken the country's net foreign deficit 
to about 40 percent of the GOP 

If the external balance is a serious 
problem for Denmark, the budget balance 
is not. The budget was in surplus in 1986 
and will show a very small deficit In 1987. 

If you have enjoyed barbecued spare 
ribs and a glass of lager recently, you 
could well have been eating Danish prod- 
ucts. Agricultural products accounted for 
about 28 percent of the caunlry's exports 
to the United States last year, 

Machinery and Instruments, furniture 
and mink pells are among the other Impo 1 "' 
Eant export items which give Denmark a 
comfortable surplus in its trade with the 
United States. 

White it's certainly true that the U S.- 
Danish business relationship is not what il 
was in 1 776, opportunities for USL invest- 
ment in and trade with Denmark may no* 
be belter than ever, m 
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on the seven seas - 
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HOW DID WE 
WIN THE AWARD 
FOR THE BEST 
PASSENGER 



ONE PASSENGER 
AT A TIME. 




we won trie award fof the Best Rresenger Service m ffie 
airline industry tor one very simple reason. The care and 
attention we grw each one of our passengers 

It's This care and attention that makes SAS First 
Business Qass as close to first Class as you can get (or 
the regular economy-class fare: 

We offer more to our First Business Class passengers 
than just a special section with wid& comfortable seats 

Fof example, all airlines serve a meal. But it s the way wt? 
serve your meai in SAS First Business Class that s special 

We serve your meal one course at a time, me way fine 
restaurants do, op china and crystal Absolutely notrnng is 
served on plasDc 

We serve onJy the best cuts of meat. Fresh, Grade-A 
vegetables And select Scandinavian and Continental 
cheeses 

But our service in the air wasn' t ttie only reason we won 
the* awarri We ateo won rt for innovative sen/toe on the 
ground 

At many airports around the world, we have full-service 
Scamxama lounges where you can worto or reiax betore 
your flight Ano. unhke many airhne^ at SAS you never 
have to fom a specraf club To use our lounges. Wrth 



everything from telephones to telex machines, they will 
serve your needs surprisingly well. 

And everyone who (lies our First Business Class, and 
First Class, can benefit from our unique package of ground 
services calted "SAS Destination Services/ in 62 cities 
worldwide. 

They include everything f rum limousine service to hotel 
accomodations What's more, there's early check in so 
vtju don't ha've to wart around, late check-out, and, in many 
cases, you can get your boarding pass and check your 
bags tor your next SAS flight before you even leave 
your hotel. 

When you fly SAS you also earn mileage credit in 
Eastern or United Airlines' frequent flyer programs 

On top of all this, we offer far more convenience 
because we have more nonstop flights to Scandinavia 
from New "fork, Chicago, Ids Angeles and Seattle than all 
other airlines combined. 

At SAS. we plan on keeping the distinction erf having the 
Best Passenger Service the same way we won it. One 
passenger at a time 

-or rr-.f i? * r inr i nation, call your Travel Agent, or SAS art 
l-800-221-235Gt or in New tork Oty, czti 718 0577700. 
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The Post Office Alternative.,* 




Have yew postal, business and communications needs met 
with one-stop convenience Mail Boxts Etc* USA can do it! 
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• . , It's about time! 

Call or Writ* lor Frai>em*e Opportunity Information 

MAIL SOXES ETC. USA 

P*pl. NH» : S&ib 0&«rUH Drtrr, tan trw^u- Cafltamli »7Ul 

(•19)452-1593 
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NO EXPEPIENCE NECESSARY 1 
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WORK WITH THE 

BEST IN THE BUSINESS 

btpenrnce some of the higher 
returns in th-e tie^inmg indusrr_Y ^nct 
conunuous professional support 
from the *l franchisor according to 
Venture Maga/ine. 

$10,000 InvestmenT 

Call ot write For free brochure* 




International. Inc. 

495© feUer Springs. Suite l°0 
Ij.mu, Texas nZ4B 
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IN FAST FOOD 

Our Goal: 
5,000 Stores by 1994 

Tola* Jnrestnrefi! 
As Low As S2BSQ0 

CALL 1-800-243-9741 
In CT 1-8O0-222-4610 

or write: 25 High St. 
Milfofd. CT 
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OWN YOUR OWN 

RETAIL 
APPAREL STORE 

REAP THE REWARDS 
OF VOUR OWN EFFORTS 



A PROVEN 
AND PROFITABLE 
fiUSEWESS OPPOffTUNrTV 

over »oa 

h^TOHALLY KNOWN 
NAME BRANDS 



Giln lh* itfYanlagH oi twain™ ownarihlp. 

You can opart a film of your own in as IdTJe as i£ days . 
Vo-ur cndee of name, your choice of s^e youf cftor&B of 
merchandise Ail Tne prrjlrts. are yours We neJp you una in 
success nnfl inoeponoefirjir in in* (astnon field 




W# hava told ov#r 2300 ftorta rujfienwlot- 

Out 'biueprmf tor success has been working s^nce 1977 
lr can work lor yqu too 

invwTnwl pftcfcaga* rang* Irani f 14 ftOO to 

Vou face eve beginning invwtQfy, Mum. in-s.iore iraming 
Of at Our Training center, airfare for inv^nTory setecT-on, 
rotation assistance, bookkeeping syslam, grand opening 
and pjnlmugu* assistance, and mure 

The choice ii youn. 

in idcfilian to our standard raanipn packages lor in Fa mi/ 
pretoen*. ladies, rrlwii, large sizes, fwflile finnccweof.' 
aarobtcs, hrrdaJ shopps. accessories, or lingene store and 
color ariaty*ia. we can. design one for [usi about any sue 
■fore The ftret step ii up To you 

~ i*w CALL STEPHEN C, LOUGHLIN ■ (612) 688-6555 
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Ifl X* 1/ Nation's Business thanks the followfng advertisers and their agencies 

/ J^ClTl'iv Y0%t for J° inin 9 us in cetebrating our 75th anniversary. For free information 

about these advertisers, turn to the reader-service listing on page 97. 
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Insuring A 
Growing Country 



The insurance industry 
has been a pari of our 
entrepreneurial heritage 
for more than 150 
years — twice as long as 
Nation's Business. ' 
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Ithnufrh they cunnut, prevenl 
their policyholders from being 
run over by reckless [drivers] 
. . . underwriters might serve 
the cause of public safety by refusing 
to insure anyone who has acquired mm 
aulomrjhile habit" 

Thai advice to thv insurance industry 
appeared in Iflfltf in Spectator n |k*|)U- 
lur uK^!udn<* of the Any. The writer 
complained that drivers of the automo- 
biles that hud begun appearing on kin 
streets "are usually reckless, rushing 
riiiLii Ey pnsi frightened teams [of burs* 
ttrt'j without nLU-mpting tfl slow down, or 
fri-i^uiilly cammg up from behind and 
passing without giving any warning 
whatever Nervoui horse* lire mre to 
be alarmed lit such apparitions /' 

tint the protests came too late. The 
pub I if whs becoming increasingly fssei- 
nuied with automobiles; dermoid Tor 
them soared. Inevitably j the vehicle* 
wnuld eventually TanjiU' with carh mli- 

Ra tf fi Id \S '., 1 'i ft fit* *t t/\ it n t rr.v ?ntiHi:t 
coram a?nrai inn* Rprcintutt, wh<? hrnt 
tuit /tared many nriirtMund a book on 
the insuratu'v industry. 



Most titf'thr twrfy irMtmimv 
nnui/unirxdaiU primttnitj \u fitv 
a?iwrngp t fj highly risky btmwm at a 
limr af u^aad'/ramrd huildintp amf 
timitrtt firrfi'fffiting *quipm*nL 

er and with pedestrian*. The Spprtatm 
notwithstanding, a market for aula in- 
surance developed quickly. 

fn fm:i. The Traveler* In durance 
<'nrii|i«ii,v :iUrl mlerpnsmg independent 
Agent* tod already begun writing liabil- 
ity iiiNurancL* coverage »n horseless car* 
riages when the Spectator made it* (tt- 
tile plea 

The Travelers wrote thr first auto 
liability fKiKc> p — on a form uk-jh! to write 
coverage for n Learn of hor*es — for m 
JiulTuJi.i, N Y , physician using his new- 
fangled vehicle tn make house calk 

TruLty, auto insurance premiums ac- 
count for about 4U twrreni erf the tutul 
industry'* dollar volume. 

The advent of the automobile wan 
cue of the ninny major changea in 
Arnerieivn lift* that preiiented new chal- 
lenges to one of the country's oldest 
industries, insurance, 

One measure of the industry'* lon- 



gevity I* the current 150th anniversary 
celebration of the Independent Iiisiir- 
ance Agents of America, Inc. Thut 
means the group wa« celebratinp 
75th annivertyin r when \trtian\t fiuxi- 
ttw published its first isaue. 

The independent-agent «fystem devel* 
ojK-d in lur^r merwure fr^m trh- i-lTnrl.- 
of early losuranee vaiespeople to identi- 
fy those companies that wtjuW provide 
iiir-ir f h-'ia - '. s . i^h the l* fc flt Cnverage at 
the most attractive price. On« impetus 
far the development of thti agent ays- 
evolved from disastrous tires that 
bankrupted many local insurance com- 
piinws, making them unable to pay off 
elF I claims property. Agents seeking 
mora Hecur* protection ftr client?, went 
tLftuJd to find compaufej* with les^ con- 
centnitefi risks. 

Key factum in the growth of hvsur^ 
njice generally were the increasingly 
complex nature of coverage rei|Liire- 
nik'i Is ir lNi 1 iriilii^Trj:s; .li/I ;i^r»r?J It uhjI 
n^'tilutionii taking place in America 
during the htti kSMt and early 1900*. 

For eenturiea. business insurance 
■•■I'M- !ur(.'* j lij -»f tin- pr'i?er«MJii ;ni«1 
eovera^ 1 of leabome earg'-w The evo- 




Fftcnimilb uf the firtt advertisement of ihv Hartford Fire Insurance Company a* it appeared in the Connecticut Caumnt 

mow t.hi? Hartford Couranti of Auicu»t 2nd. ISH) 




HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 



PROPOSALS 

FOR INSURING 

HOUSES, BUILDINGS, STORES, SHIPS IN HARBOUR, AND ON THE 
STOCKS, GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDIZE, 
FROM LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 

TttE ZLUnTOBJ) FIflE rNSt'RANCE COMPANY h**\vg beta iMoqmtrd by ilw UftakuK of ihe Bun ofC^Kui »rta « apiril »f Oiw Unwind 
hs 1 FiftT B ^jH tii Da3Lfcr*—it'«h ■ pi-f t of tiaaf^rfi; ilw Cipiial 44 Two humfrvd vU Fifty Theuund Doflm | *nd die C*pi nl of Ow HuMjwJ *nd VMtj 
T*o.uvm: DAn btrfi^ iLi=*fy p*ki ud wtitfrii, ia be ptid HjcwOmg u> bnr k ihe Ll.r.ciuri ™ aflrr bo iliv fwbbe il* foflo* ui( «-rm* upon vhxh Uwj projutf bo 
t-^hwT ih* bu Kiwn ^ liw C™p*r*j 

Al J cLuafci pi Cllixrn, in npgvd u> great Ejtfjpil'Tri frqrni &ir t « pfUftmw ih« pnrfdniCr Wdl induce to pip ihf imrfl prf nrtm »hkt ii M^Hufrd fet H 

IfldfAuty tfkmt ruch lKiikri1> Thitnacfur procuring Iniuredtf lg*iiU* law from firt^ Jtei ilrffcdjr bffnrfl* VtTf fr«rij Lkrrcj B h ihii KHitouy, 1P4 
Cmpu* « cte&iltei iSlm ihc num uj«S tdiditf d" iH*ir fund-, end dw Puw*, Lbrnlny ud prtimpciiurfe *rth wfcieh ilwy «L*U ■dfuiA Uhc cIjIbi *l ivfcrcn, 
■wit dhc ubUcki and pwougt of ihii, vd il< rwi.gfcb&rf itig 8u4n» 
V K« feezed frrw wl be hitfe tu ^ she town of o^c" ; bw ia c**t of Fl«. ih* Bpjrm wilt fc* fully MtHnUM is «wN pJIMhI fl* |» 
* nuLe timd Latin oq Prc^rrlv burnt fey LifiSriiHf^. 



CLASSES *f WA7JLMfi& f n<l JtATtLft of ANNUAL PREMIUM 5 tor 1!WJB\ANCE tpitnE FJREL 



H*. I 



>fpM"fa Vi^ TK^ CW 
ftwrli'injft J"+ukicf vhichif p*.n 

tw* huxrriom, L U l liili rt in 



d»ft<r the Stand tlMh 



fta^f J J* W Oil 

Good 1 not fcuxrdau.it OtlM In 
KlByiUIiti. 

T l ^ IW t*i fu* LOO Ab. A*. 



(it TMihuptdT Ounrri Kiurdh will 1 frjwnl »4^i of Ibe Rrnln ai IfllUfW-f , til lh#ft tfll RK?i*^ , i5j be U1 b^lriH. u' pYnn*rn n ■!) 

ectig *b«n Lb*. Iu4jI iMucurfi, «nd u?th?r imuiiiil.n^i, JaCr^iM the Hvk > i*cli u j*r,i-i|, *r bnri| csnir|pi£n;i Lu Wflsdin Bdrdi^t« r «l U%ikl*ft(p 

HMCm DM rtdwrtd M Wft^jn Duilduifi in I be rNnn/y, »hcri v1i*din» bfi|lt dt dvUtbed^ cr *..*nd*U vitb c*KmtikrhLei *f petaLer ww'*).— 

|y &Hp (kiiJert. Tirkrw ^Fi^injl*™, firrwerk Mrll nri. B.-rn, Milet>, Sufrf RcfrKn, DlttillCn, ChervW Vimbll Ht^f*, SuW* 

Xl t ^P ^ TlUB Chitie, CIm*. «p E.&nhr%w*«* Oil CokHfrrrktn. T«wniflr W v ih«. ]*»b*T MiU*. Pn-trinj Movhi. C#fje^ 

U^fflrrt, C4lMwt Mikerip C»Kh Miicn. 3m i Bihldr^. S*i:c* Chw>dl*T*. A|4ihrciiirl k Thnirei, M.l^and ^fubJ^er^. iM HI MiP^rKLoriei lful 
■d Fin HeM.ift Jfre«4ttlH f.-*trdvui. ikuii to ^riPi Jnfl r AeirribtdiA Lh4 FflUiJf , m4 Uw*i\ "UUiUI iddit^rMl Pmuyin b* -f^tPfd 




With The Hartford's small 
business policy, only one thing is 
harder to beat than the coverage, 
The price, 

Oui<Ahe-ordinary coverage for lower- than average 
cost That's what The Hartford's Spectrum package polk} 
provides to thousands upon thousands of small businesses 
across the count ry. 

Wilh Spectrum, you can insure the full replacement 
value of your building even if thai value is greater than your 
policy's limits. You can earn loss-f ree credits of up to 
10% each year. Save ]5% on buildings one year old or less. 
And choose from a wide range of optional coverages 
and payment plans, 

Spec: ru m of f c rs on [standing Mexibilits 
and coverage at competitive cost. It's one 
more reason independent ilk 
agent s and I hei r busine k s fc" 
customers turn to us, year after year. 
Thev gel our best, and so will you. 

jYf rht Hertford difference. 
When you need us most, we're at our best. 

CircH Hq 3& &n n+»dir Stwru Card 
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Nation'* Busiiiei* September 



Ftisur^ng A Growing Country 



Then? were frlathvlp few itutoTnobilex 
on the roads in 1915, but these two 
mftnetffrtd to meet sontnrhttv iti New 
York State. The adi:t r tft of the auto 
ttt:t { ithr'tidy pro tided n major neu 1 



source ofbtaine&tfor rhc itimrttnce 
industry. Ownent of the new whirl** 

like this ow r and agent* developed 
n'ftjjfft tu ttti r vi Sftyit dvmttwJ. 



tution of the factory system and the 
migration of settlers to the M Ed West 
were catalysts for a major change. 

Before the Revolutionary War, insur- 
ance primarily remained a local opera- 
tion except for some adventurous citi- 
zens acting as agent* and brokers for 
mrmrn? insurance companies in America 
and in England. 

With the dawn of the luth wntury, 
Lhis country's population grew and 
^[>r<ead. Insurance companies rnulti* 
plied, accompanied by score* of inde- 
pendent agents in shipping un-l ir« 

frontier towns across the nation. 

Many Agents whn were of^mtin^ in 
the Cincinnati area met in the late 1830s 
to discuss the challenges their industry 
wets facing and the sicpn needed to 
meet them. These EitfenLH formed the 
first insurance trade association in the 
United States— the Cincinnati Insur* 
ance Board— which became a part of 
the Independent Insurance Agents of 
America. 

The necessity of changing the indus- 
try to respond to eheni need* was re- 
flected in correspondence between nib 
independent agent serving an agricul- 
tural community and an official, of on 
insurance company. Responding to the 
needs of his clients, the independent 
agent wrote from Osage City, Knns,, to 
ask about the availability of windstorm 
coverage. He was told by the company: 

""We beg to say that Wind Storms 
being entirely foreign to the business 
of lire insurance En which we are en- 
gaged, we have nothing to do there- 
with. Neither do we suppose that any 
other reputable fire Co. does, but only 
such Companies as must resort to some 
IniSmtou* meihiwl -ir in i^W to 

^f- -Any hu-jNi^s ... If Li^uri.-i Wiud, 
why not also against Rain, Hail. Crush- 
ing by snow, accidents caused by faulty 
construction of buildings, etc. etc, etc. 
The proposition is Loo absurd for any 
strictly legitimate Are insurance com- 
pony to consider for a moment " 

But the market had created a de- 
mand, and the insurance agents who 
were opening offices throughout the 
farm belt insisted on behalf of their 
clients that insurance companies pro- 
vide the coverage sought- Within the 
next 2(1 years, protection could lie 
bought for windstorm, tornado, JulD 
and uther " absurd" ptfrifes_ 

On Dfic. IT, 1908, OrvWe and Wit- 
bur Wright took four abort trips 
at Kitty Hawk; N,C. The longest 
trip of the first successful air- 
plane was 5S seconds^ hut events of 




that day sparked the creation of still 
another new industry— and u new 
lOtmtt of demand for insurance cover- 
age. Development of that coverage Wu& 
relatively slow, however, because the 
technology was so unfamiliar and the 
rate of accidents was ao high because 
of the large numbers of untrained pi- 
lots who took to the sku^ 

Tht i first aviation policy eovering 
property damage was sold in 1917. The 
first policy on liability was written two 
ytttra later, 

Meantime, the nation's rapid industri- 
al growth was foH taring still more re- 
quirements for new types of coverage. 
In 19U, 10 states enacted the country's 
firnt Workmen's Compensation laws 
covering employees unable to perfriraii 
their job* because of work-related inju^ 
ry or illness. Thai coverage. eventually 
expanded to all states, is now known as 
workers' compensation. 

Use and occupancy Insurance, later 
renamed bus iness-intcmsp lion cover - 
age p came into existence that year, 
along with policies to cover rental in 
eome Hi id property darn:igt« 

Lip bi lily insurance was being written 
for doctors and dentists. Fidelity and 
surety bonds were buing issued to con- 
tracbars and admin istrators. 

The early lBOGe Also saw the advent 
of the motion-picture industry, yet an- 
other source of demand for new typv: 



of coverage. Film producers wanted to 
protect their investments during pro- 
duction of the silent-screen classics 
willi insurance cuvi>rcige un >Uir.~ lLkt- 
Douglas fturkoiK.s. £r . who did ninny 
of hU own swashbuckling stunts. The 
studio* also sought insurance against 
d;=nn^f": l.i i sets iLiL-l rijuipnn'Tit. 

Today, no big-screen venture pro- 
ceeds without entertainment insurance, 
As one West Coast ins urn nee agent not- 
ed, "There has never been a film or a 
play that eon hi not find insurance ca- 
pacity. Fur example, one Independent 
insurance ugent's office once handled 
run re than $80 million worth uT cover 
age for the simultaneous shooting of 
Return of the Mi and Inchon.' 1 

Though the growth of special cover 
■get to meet the needs of the booming 
American business economy continued 
through the 1920s, the depression m 
l.iir- L'i^K knocked tnr | • r^fi - -ml iWn 
under thousands of firms- The insur* 
ance industry held its own during that 
trnotik-ii vrii, Ihil the emphasis was on 
survival und protection of grains, rather 
Ltinr. on more Innovation and growth. 
The depression guve way to the World 
War M economic recovery, tthich 
turned irjtM ll ^iM^ui boom in housing- 
auio sales, consumer goods and the \u ¥ 
duetrinl exprtn^iun r^qmrt'd Ui nircl 
those needs, 

The in.su ranee imlustry flu urished 




7 "For most businesses, 
the only risk manager 
, you'll ever need is your ^ 
- ' Independent Agent../' 



RAYMOND BURR 





Here's whv.« • Vein iicct] insurance tor vour 

premises, machinery ana data pr< messing equipment plus 
Workers' Compensation, Disability and :i benefits plan. It's 
enough to keep a professional risk manager busy, but that's 
a payroll luxury few businesses can afford. But you can rely 
on your Independent A^ent lor insurance ad\ ice and sound 
coverage. And because Independent Agents re pre s en t StVtmJ 
fine companies, you ^et to choose the ri^ht |x>lieies a I the 
right price. 

Utilize your Independent Ajjent as your "risk manager" — it 
won't add a cent to your payroll. 

THE M ORETHA N-ONE-CQM PA NY INSURANCE AGENT. 

Youl! lifid the Lnd«pond*nT Insuronce Agent noareis ytx> in th<* Yellow Pugi** 



Clittte No AO on McftiJr- Vr+vnl* Card 



B^icylsWrthf 

I ah tk at any I SF&( * ml from nver the yeans and That's why today; like- utiy ot bur business day ii 1 

you 11 readily set du* ] m ilicy wt j Ve built on r name on. our history, you can only buy USF&C insurance 

A belief that the independent agent is the best through i tide -pot idt nt u^-tits. . 
way to provide wou with tne best coverage. That's also why Unlay. lUe 1.50th uimivi-rsary o\ (f 





s BelievedThat AGood 

^dependent (fi&umiiw Afrits of Auk m a ami rL* As sure an you're reading tl 

•3th anniversary of Nation \ Business > we'd like to re- now, It's a commitment well 

| * l - rale our rain mil n n?nt to our 6,500 hyfepgnde al krrp oil pnltitm in writing for 

jT?-*nts across tin 1 country. ;ls tnn^as wr'iv writing polide 



£ USF&G 

INSURANCE 



CI'c:Ih Ht¥ lOfi till W**df»r S^rnir 



Insuring A Growing Country 



n 



SPECIAL REPORT 



Ft m ft rh i u r$ t h a r fi frf fh ( ! on ? of • ctrrr eager h u t u nskil led a inn tea rs 

the $kg onto feftuftl p690(t m ui\u/tttnl rompaundrd tM problem of 

rhtttltfttgc from the pv-rspwtiiw of dcvmhiping iu&u.rnftez protect iotk 

inftuwrrx wtkfd to provide cntrrngi' a?i agninxt t.hr cmitingmcieH of ma nurd 

thnn* The fact that wivy en tip ptfats flight 



amidol that growth, but the late IMOs 
marked tin? beginning of a new era in 
the business because of a fundam^n ij-lI 
change in the federal government's per- 
ception of the insurance industry. 

The change had itu roots irr a post* 
Civil Wur case in which an insurance 
agent challenged a Virg mk law regu- 
lating insurance. The plaintiffs argued 
that insurance was a mutter for federal 
regulation because haphazard state 
regulation and restrictive state taw a 
were creating financial instability with' 
in thy insurance business* denying 1 poli- 
cy holders adequate protection. 

The case reached the UJS. Supreme 
Court, which rejected the challenge on 
tin: jjrrnjnd that insurance- was not 
within interstate commerce nor subject 
tu federal control The decision was re- 
veraed 77 years later. The court held in 
the late fSMOft that insurance constitut- 
ed a form of interstate commerce and 
thus was subject to federal trade laws. 

Congress gave the industry a limited 
exemption from federal antitrust laws, 
hut only to the extent that the industry 
was regulated in that area by state gov- 
ernments. Jt was otherwise subject to 
federal regulation. 

Meanwhile, the innovattou that had 
faltered in the depression had returned 
to the industry, New products included 
packaged policies, which provided fire, 
extended coverages, liability, crime and 
other protections formerly available 
only through endorsements or separate 
policies, Many type* of packages were 
developed for homeowners and for 
businesses 

rob&bly the most sigiuficaiu fe- 
rn . pnu'intx n rl 

ry of the past 311 years were 
I those that caused serious prob- 
lems for both the industry and its ell- 
entfi — the litigation explosion and the 
liability crisis, 

Nation *s Business reported in its 
February, I98fl h issue that there was 
one private civil lawsuit for every 15 
American*, In addition, this rnagimne 
said, *The number of personal injury 
eases with awards of 1 1 million or more 
is mjw more than 18 times the 1075 
total. A record 12 million lawsuits were 
filed m state courts between 1978 and 
1983, The average prod net- liability 
u ward ha* increased from fti4 r >,0fWf to 
more than $1 million m 10 years, and 
the number of product- liability suits 
filed in federal courts alone has tripled 
since !9ST r 

The maiaive award* put upward 
pressure on rates and, in some cases, 




m&iQ rim vthimm Huin 



riiLipJ-- some '.>■]*»-•* of cuverugi Lou risk} 
for companies to sell To every prospec- 
tive purchaser 

Automobile insurance was one of the 
first battlegrounds in efforts to resolve 
problems of cost and availability of li- 
ability intiunuice. Some states have ex- 
perimented with no-fault auto insur- 
u\\r*\ which is designed to curtJiiJ 
expensive litigation over blame for 
automobile accidents and to settle 
damn promptly, 

The liability crisis extended to physi- 
cians and medical institution* as mal- 
practice awards soared and premium 
rtktvs followed Business ha* felt, a ma* 
jor impact in the form of the product- 
liability crisis. 

At present, all liability insurance 
Sines fare an uncertain future BusinWI 
group* have won approval of tort re- 
form In many states and arc pressing 
Congress for adoption of federal stan- 
dards to bring uniform rules to the is- 
sue. Goals of tort reform include such 
steps as basing damages on fault, rath- 
er than on ability to pay, abolition of 
punitive damages, and limitations on 
the contingency- fee system, in which 
lawyers are paid on the amount of dam- 
ages they rolled for dienta. 

Some liability tines, such as protec- 
tion against damages from pollution, 
remain unavailable, but covera^ i> 
again being sold fur activities difficult 



ur irujHir^sililt In injure >r< nn-Eit \v.ir'v 

Although the litigation explosion am) 
esceBHive a wan is have jKised problem* 
for both buyers and sellers of insur- 
ance, a more positive development in 
which the insurance industry has 
played a major role has been the surge 
of entrepreneurs hip in the United 
States in Lhe pits! two decades. 

Ten years ago, for example, an inde- 
pendt-nl an en; wrote a policy on a new 
hi i :m [jess that had been started near 
San Francisco by two young men con- 
vineed there was a market for comput- 
ers designed for personal use. "We 
took the account just two months after 
Steve Jabtf and Sieve Worn ink moved 
out of the garage m which tln.-y htarted 
their comphny. They had Ifi enspky- 
wh," recalls ,1i j fT Ijewis. ind^.* i.-!i-<i< 
agent of FJam*r & Company. 

'Apple Computer evolved into a na- 
tionaL then a mults national, company 
W'r. handled the account fur »even years 
until anoth--i L large national indepen- 
dent insurance brokerage firm tuok it 
on. When we resigned lhe account, A* 
ply had jrrowii to 3 P M0 employees in 
several countries. We had grown from 
eight employees to SB. M 

InKurance jafjple view the Apple nt*> 
ry as just one of the more prominent 
examples of their industry's historic 
rrrlr in lip-lpiiit; w> sIiujk- I Ik- Airifvricssn 
^onomy from its earliest days W 



THfc HftTiaw S BUSINESS 
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Where 1 Stand 


Advertiser 
information 


Results of this monthly poll are fomxirded 
to top go-imminent officials in the white House 
and Congress, 


JVj respond to WTiere I Stand 
or (q reran' Adt-ertisvr 
In forma thm, please cull 
l-HW*443-5903or complete the 
necessary information Qn Ihe 
n Hacked curd and drop it in 
the mn iL 


1 ■ Oil IRS PrO Ced lire S ? ports th* bill, SJgftept for provisions that 

would shift the burden of proof fram 
Heavy-handed I RS collection tactks the taxpayer to the IRS mid could im- 
have pn>m|i(jtJ£i Congress Lo consider a pede criminal m ventilation!!, The llt.S 
Taxpayer s Bill of Ki|?hta thut wuuld, flays imny of the reform* Hated arts 
umung other things, require the IRS lo under way and the legislation ia unneo 
notify taxpayer* of their right* els well es*arv-. Should Cotigrafl approve the 
ba ohli^u Lions and modify levy proce- Taxpayer's Bill r>f Rights, amended to 
dunes that might unneressarily jaopar- satisfy Chamber nhjectiona? 


Th* Aimda Group ill 
Academic Guidance Services 12 
American Bankers AiLRociatirin 10fl 
BellSouth Advanced SyKtetU 20 
Beat Western EriU'niatirjnal 19 
Bic Corporation 
Oievrolct Tikmaflter 70 
Dale Carnegie & AnAOCtalea 4 
Dun & Rm-WtrtrM Bu.Hiiie^fi RiiucaEJon 

Seniref V5 
EiiKle'n SeM Homtfii UK! 
Eruplwyw Bi'tK'fit Research 

btttttota too 

Erat & Whinnev W 

Gingfsa Internationa], lwr. 62 

Hurtfrjni Insurance Group ffl 

HiRh Country Fashion*, I no. ^3 

HitEiirht. Ltd. 35 

Hvundai Motor Airherica 60 

Htinoi* IW17» 

IIAA Iftfturanee Servinc-slW 

InHtitute of t>rtified FinEkncial 

rinnners 85 
Jani-Km^ International 77 
Lindnl CV-dar Hnnwa B# 
The Maid* lnleruatjonal Inc. 59 
Mint Hoites ETC. f.THA K 
Ibupmifrt Kecruiterf 17 
Marriott Co^oratiori 8a 


O R Biuct Tax Increases imb ^ r md {lther j^in^ 

£i ■ TO Ctlt Blldgfft Deficit ? maintain thai budget target run hi- 

met without a Lax hike by implementing 
Congress hu* paased a ftaen] 19B6 bud* a i: Lirnfcxjr of options, inehidi/Ljr a low- 
got reaolutiori calling fur unspecified ^1 rapital gnins tax r which would 
tax increases of if I'J.U billion to help boost revenue; privatisation of Am Irak 
reduce the federal deficit. Many law- und other federal activities; selling of 
makers tnamttiin that the 1 4 JK8 Gramm" federal loans to the private market; and 
Kiirlman <Jefti'it-redueUon goal cannot budget cuts. Should Qxyms* reject 
be met without a tax hike, The U.R, tax increases to cut the deficit? 


« LetTemporanf dthot^m 

%M m JODS TaX Expire f pay for t mining, education and reloca- 
tion of the long-term unemployed, Th* 
Congress tu:i\ the U^yuar-old btiKinctts community opposes thcextiMv 
''temporary" federal unemployment a ion — whirJi would coat an extra $12 
tax ftssessment scheduled to expire in billion annually —saying it would vid* 
January. Thf tax was* imposed in l^Tn late tht> initial agreement and allocate 
to cover an -$S billion deficit in tin* fed- money fbr programs other than unem- 
vral uniirnployment-insuran^ trust ployttient benefit*. Should CongrttM ax* 
fund. That debt wa* retired lust May tend the 44 job* rax"? 
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Riceht^inihonHS 
Ryder System 72 
Seidmun * Seidniuii ^7 
Siiwun M l J l i- 

Subway Sandwich^ & Salads 27 

Swintec Corporation 40 

Tfcynt* Motor Sale^ 4« 

Travel For W 7 

U S Fidelity & Guarunty Co. til8 

Xcr<»3( Corporation R3 

Yuniuichi Security ( 'ornfmuy, Ltd, 6 


Should Congre^K prohibit 

the use of polygraphs in the workplace? 33' < ^ ■ 7% 


Should (Vjpgrenft mandate catastrophic 

h4^alth imiu ranee f of workera? Itt* Iffl* fS^ 
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fc^J Busing ItiiSBSBMiit *V.P! . Ji ^■:/njijjrf<w ¥ JJ,fi ifltieiftv. 
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Korea 



Nation's RiMiTiesi September l'JH^T 




By Dr. John Bennett and nomas Stern 



South Korea, perhaps the wo rid? 
biggest eco namic sums* story, is 
liberalizing its politira! climate. 
Close obseri'ers say this could widen 
business opportunities for trading 



partner* tike tttt: United States, The 
global spotlight will ntxt year fall 
brightly Smul. ihe scene of the 
Olympic Games. Koreans hope that 
the publicity surrounding these 



events •kili showcase their nation. 
Hyundai-produced automobiles, 
along with manif other Korean 
products, arc appearing m great 
trumhitm in the United Slates 




Korea appears Id be at a crossroad 5 
once again. If experts are to be be- 
lieved, this is the umpteenth turn- 
ing poinl that this small country of 
42 million has encountered. We don't fully 
urrde? stand what is supposed to happen at 
these critical junctures, bul Korea seems 
to have crossed them successfully. 

What is dear today is that both political 
and economic forces are again in play and 
the outcome seems as uncertain as it was 
at the beginning of all the ether crises. 

The economic data (or the first quarter 
oi T987 indicates that real GNP is continu- 
ing to expand, reaching another high — 
15.6 percent— after a growlh of 12.6 per^ 
cent in 1386. 

Exports, as usual the engine of Korean 
growth, grew by 35 percent — on a bal- 
ances! -payment basis — over the first 
quarter of 1986. Imports rose by a much 
mere madesl 12 percent in the same peri- 
od, reflecting a decrease in oil and com- 
modity prices as well as a decline in the 
impart content of Korea's exports. The cur- 
rent account surplus reached $2.1 billion, 
suggesting that it could double the $4,7 
billion reached m 1986, if the political situ- 
ation does not interfere Total outstanding 

John Bennett ts president and Thomas 
Starr; is director of the Washington-based 
Korea Economic Institute of America, a 
public corporation estatriish&j by the 
South Korean government 



torelgn debt was reduced to $44.5 ballon 
from $46,8 Hilton at the start of the year. 
Both long- and short-term loans were re- 
duced. Foreign exchange holdings rose. 
Korea appears headed for another record 
year. 

How will The recent political turmoil af- 
fect Ihe Korean economy? Initial indica- 
tions are thai any impact will be minor. For 
over a year, university students have dem- 
onstrated frequently and violently. But 
most of these events took place on univer- 
sity campuses, where they were confined 
and could not have had en impact on Ko- 
rea's economy. Those episodes that 
spilled over the campus walls were of rela^ 
lively short duration and, beyond disrupt- 
ing ihe shopkeepers' and shoppers' day p 
could not have had any greal effect on Ihe 
economy. 

The more recent events may have had 
greater significance for the Korean econo- 
my. In the first place, the demonstrations 
look place outside ihe campuses— m fact, 
in the middle of Korea's major cities. In 
Ihe second place, many citizens, obviously 
not students, were noted as participants. 
Shops were closed net only as a security 
measure, but also as an indication ol sup- 
port for political change. 

The Koreans are proud of Iheir econom- 
ic achievement and would be most refuc- 
tanl to see any diminution ol their "mir- 
acle." 11 distinguishes Ihem from oiher 
tfeveJoprng countries and particularly from 



North Korea. The rivalry between north 
and south is still very much alive. Today, 
Ihe competition for the world's attention 
and support is based on diplomatic suc- 
cesses, ne*i year's Olympics and econan> 
ic achievements. 

Bui the continuing battle for the 
world's approbation comes from ihe 
economic competition. It is a con- 
test in which itie Unrted Slases has 
a great interest because II pits a free-mar- 
ket economy against a communist one. 
Even though slashes on North Korea 
| are difficult to obtain, there seems to be 
liMle argument ihai at this time, the com- 
petition is be*ng won by South Korea. Ob- 
servers who have visited both counlries 
have teal i Red to the higher standard of liv- 
ing in the South, North Korean embassies 
nave been accused of selling drugs and 
smuggling ivory and other illegal goods In 
high demand, merely to pay the expenses 
of maintaining the embassies and staffs. 

It is of course in Ihe Wfeslern interest 
that South Korea maintain its economic 
read, not only because it has become a 
major player— No r 12— in the free world s 
trading system, but also as an object les- 
son to those countries that are either un- 
der communist systems or are deciding 
the directions Of their economic futures. 

South Korea slands as a model free- 
market economy. Any country that raises 
jts per capita GNP from less Mian S200 lo 




One less ttrirg to 
wary about 

When you buy a new car. you often worn' if belted ntiiial lires. Hvundais are built to take it. 
you've made die right decision . When you buy a What's more, they come with a fuel-efficient 

new Hyundai, on the other hand you can put your L5 liter overhead-cam engine. So they won't guzzle 

mind at ease. gas* Vet. Hvundais still haw plenty of j>ep for the 

Whichever Kxce) you choose-the sporty challenges of everyday driving. 
3-duor Hatchback, the stylish 4-door Sedan, or the And there s reassuring news about the price 

practical 5-door Hatchback, you 'H gel a air you You can buy one for as little as $5195** 
can depend on. So, clearly no one should lose sleep over a 

A Hyundai will take you where you want to J lyundai. Well, that's imi entirely true, 
go with a minimum of fanfare. And a minimum The competition should be rerv worried. 

of maintenance. Because sometimes tlie must far the location of your nearest lly Lindas 

sophisticated engineering is also the simplest. And dealer, call l-80l)-8J(>-(v\KS, 
I hundais are engi neered lo he simple, bin di i rable. 1 1 | ■ ^* | 

If your travels take you through rugged H ■ LJfHI 

terrain, you can relax, too. With front-wheel drive, p aL - j m - l_ p „ p p c n 

four-wheel independent suspension and five steel vjcil J LI ItiL 1 1 lcit\C uCl LMl . 
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over 52,300 in Jess than three decades 
musi be doir^g many things right, 

At this juncture political tensions 
seem to have eased m South Ko- 
rea. There remain many troubled 
hours ahead, wiih reform of the 
constitution, a presidential election and 
probably a parliamentary one as well, plus 
(he inauguration o* a new president ne*t 
February, 

kl will not all go smoothly. The radical 
sludents are net likely lo be content with 
the pace of political liberalization that the 
political parlies will find acceptable. The 
opposition parties wilt continue to be very 
wary of ihft proposafs made by the govern- 
men! party and will insist on safeguards 
that may be diflicun io accommodate, The 
opposition iteeir is splintered and has yet 
to face the lask 01 selecting a presidential 
Candidate. 

The pace of change ■ m the last lw> 
months has been so rapid and so unex- 
pected ihaui may be some time before 
the enormous transformation will be di- 
gested The politicians and the country as 



a whole are waltong in uncharted terr-iory 
They may stumble. Hiey may get lost. II 
w-UJ take all the palience and forbearing 
that the nation has. Bui experience sug- 
gests ihat it woutd be foolhardy to bet 
against the Koreans; they always manage 
to navigate Ihrough rocky shoals and have 
noi yet sunk, despite many dire predb 
lions by foreign observers. 

Ttiere may be more demonstrations, 
and some may include factory workers. 
Production may fall, exports may suffer 
and investments may tx& delayed. Gut that 
is by no means a foregone conclusion. 
Based on even is 10 date, the safe bet 
would be lo assume that further unrest will 
have little or no effect on GNP growth, ex- 
ports or any of (he other major Indices 
used to measure economic performance, 

The South Koreans point out that they 
have liberalized imports a! an unprece- 
dented rate. The won ts being revalued 
slowly, with many expecting as much as a 
10 percent rise by the end of the year, The 
pace of I he revaluation is dictated by the 
Koreans' perception that any rapid move- 
ment will disadvantage the won against the 
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Japanese yen and possibly tram per I he 
country's ability to continue to reduce its 
large foreign debt. The South Koreans 
have recently acceded to ULS- demands to 
liberalize the import of cigarettes and to 
strengthen the protection of patents, copy- 
rights and trademarks, 

Recogmzing the major imbalance in its 
trade wiih the Untied States, South Korea 
has begun an aggressive program de- 
signed to shift procurement from Japan to 
the United States. In a government press 
announcement, dated April 17, 193/, the 
Sallowing new policies were announced; 

'The Korean Government believes thai, 
al its present level of development with a 
per-capita GNP ol $2,300, ii would be 
highly Inappropriate and unproductive for 
Korea to allow mvestmeni ■lunds acquired 
ih rough irade surpluses to pile? up as for- 
eign -exchange reserves, to is it desir- 
able tor Korea Id expand overseas invest^ 
ment drastically when there remains 
considerable domeslic demand lor invest- 
ment to lurther improve the standard of 
Jiving. In other words, the Korean Govern- 
ment is convinced that a growing trade 
surplus is not only unsustainable but also 
counterproductive loc Korea's long-term 
development. 

"Baaed on this conviction. Ihe South 
Korean government will embark on a poli- 
cy of promoting more balanced and stable 
growth by checking the rise in the uade 
surplus, whiie mamiaming price stability." 

With such an attitude, «l is a good bet 
that Korea will continue lo be an important 
trading partner for me United States- It is 
of course not assured. Already there has 
been a major increase In anti-American 
sentiment among the demonstrators. 

Observers have suggested that this new 
feeling *s lurjled m part by Ifie Korean per- 
ception of U.S. protectionism. They under- 
stand that the United Stales *s their princi- 
pal market and lhal their growl h will 
depend in latcfe measure on their contin- 
ued abiikty to sell <n the United Slates, 
Market opening pressures everted by Ihe 
U S government are fesem&d, particularly 
in ight of Soulti Korea's dependence 

II is dearer every day that South Korea 
Is of great and growing importance to 
the Unpted States- Not only is the trad- 
mg relationship Important lo both na- 
tions' welfare, but South Korea's geogra- 
phy places It in a strategic location that 
makes it a linchpin In the defense ol 
Northeast Asia., 

Just as economic liberalization has 
spurred 'tie trading relationships between 
the countries, so should South Korea's 
rapid move toward democracy assist dos- 
ti linkage with the Untied Stales m 
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Harmonization with Sunkyong. 




The key to the keyboard is 
two hands. 

it takes two hands to harmonize a key- 
board into its full potential And a con- 
siderable amount of inspiration as well 

Think of Sunkyong as your other Hand 
In 3 whole range of exciting business ac- 
tivities, well harmonize with you to 
produce results that wrli be pure muse 
to vour ears, We know how to put a 
masterpiece together, and how to work 
in perfect concert with you hi meeting 
whatever requirements you may have 

Plus well provide you wsth a lot of in- 
spiration for future presentations, 51 nee 
that, too, s an essenfrai part of success 

Put Sunkyong to work for you. 
Partnership requires trust and reilia- 



Dllitv. aid you get Both with 5unkyong. 
it s trusted name around the world In 
import and export of a dating ranrF :?r 
products and sefwesi 

With a worldwide network of thirty-flue 
branches, Sunkyong can meet vour 
partnership requirements rn a host of 
areas Manne aid aoncufcura products. 
Coal, oil and other energy resources 
industrial products raring from footwear 
textiles to steel, chemicals and machinery, 
In automotives, ships and plants 
m high tech, too —perfected video tapes 
and flexible diskettes and compact discs 
fcn fine chemicals and new types of synth- 
etic textiles And Sunkyong s an increasingly 
prominent name in integrated energy And 
integrated chemicals. 
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A Record Expansion 

The current economic expansion i* ap- 
proaching a historic milestone. It will 
set 21 record next month for the longest 
peacetime expansion since 1796. The re- 
cord will be 69 months, surpassing the 
previous peacetime expansion record of 
58 months— from March, 19T6 P to Janu- 
ary, 1980. 

More growth ta expected. Though it 
may be sluggish in some sectors, many 
export? see the expansion continuing 
well into next year, extending its record 
to 70 months or more. 

Richard Ftahn. sice president/chief 
economist of the L"J5, Chamber of Com- 
merce, says the expansion has lasted as 
long as it has because of two key initia- 
lives by President Reagan. One, he 
points out, is the reduction in marginal 
tax rates in 11*81 and 1986. The other, 
ftahn flays, is the administration's 
broad plan of business deregulation de- 
signed to reniuv-i: 'ihstacSes in ^rowlL 

"The tu cut reinforced business for- 
ma don, unleashing a great deal of en- 
trepreneurial activity," the Chamber 
economist explains. 11 During the last 
live yearn, we have also ween a relative* 
ly unshackled economic era — one that 
wan particularly free of tax and regula- 
tory impediment* " 

Consumer spending also played a ma- 
jor role in sustaining the current 
growth period. "From L9B3 through the 
middle of ittRfi, the consumer was the 
driving force behind the expansion/ 7 
says Victor Kung> domestic economist 
for the New York>based Irving Trust 
Company. 

M After years of vigorous spending, 
consumers have satisfied most of their 
demand for cars and other consumer 
durables/' Kung says. 

Now that consumer spending has be- 
gun to Blow, steady improvement in 
trade balance and stronger business in- 
vestment are helping to keep the recav- 
ery roUing. 

Even so, signs of an aging expansion 
are evident, says Kong. They include 
the recent rise in interest rate*, higher 



Until recently, spending by nhoppvrx 
tik* the** in Dntias ww « driving 
force behind the current record 
expansion, ecQnmiic experts my, 




inflation, the slowdown in consumer 
finding and a graduuJiy tightening la- 
bor market. Still, Kung says, the expan- 
sion should last two mure years, 
While discussions of the extent of the 



recovery generally assume an eventual 
downturn, ltnli!i 3 uys that recession* 
are not preordained. They can be avoid- 
ed as long as the government engages 
in sensible economic policymaking, 

"What would guarantee a recession 
is failure to reduce Llie grnwth of feder- 
al spending j^Hsage of a pniU^tiomHi. 
trade EilII or a major tax increase/" 
Rahn says, 



Fmiing Fears 01 Higher Taxes 

Business concern over the possibility of 
higher taxes has been stimulated by a 
list of targets prepared for consider- 
in inn hy the congressional tax-writing 
j-nmniitieea, wrhieh have been directed 
tu omie up with S^4.;'l billion in nvw 
taxes over the nest three years. 

Congress issued the order in adopt- 
ing a budget resolution calling for that 
amount of additional income without 
specifying where in Mntl ii 

The Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
ure now resjumsible for drafting legis- 
lation identifying the sources of the 
higher tax revenues. To help them, the 
staffs of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mi i tee on Taxation and the Htjuse 
Ways and Means Committee have 
drawn up a list of more than 100 possi- 
bit- areas for new or increased taxes. 
The ideas range from postponement of 
rate reductions scheduled under the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986 to the imposi- 
tion of a national value-added tax on 
consumer goods. IB 
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Paperwork lurden Brows 

Tax experts warn that the Internal 
Revenue Service's recently proposed 
rub-- mi. iiin-rrsr-r^M'^p rJi-duniniis 
will be especially burdensome for small 

firms 

"The new rule* are bound to mean 
more paperwork has* tea for smalls/ 1 
says Charles if Skip" Phillipni, an Albu- 
querque. NJHL accountant who is chair 



man of the American Institute of Certi* 
tied Public Accountants' small husinesH 
taxation subcommittee. 

The jiniposed rule* wimld put into 
effect the new law's changes on deduc- 
tion* fur ijjiereat charge* 

Before the sweeping tax reform law 
of t!»6 P interest payments on *J) types 
of loans were generally deductible, un- 
less the funds were used to purchase 
tax-exempt investments;, 
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The economic expansion approaches a peacetime 
record; Congress looks at a "wish list" of tax 
increases; small firms face more tax-related 
paperwork; an economist documents the minim tint 
toage's impact on jobs. 



Deduction* for interest on credit 
curds, auto loans and other nonmort- 
gage consumer loans lire being phased 
out over four years under the tax-re- 
form law. But tlit* interest on loans for 
niosi investment and business expenses 
will rcrnnin fully deductible. 

The proposed regulations provide 
that a small-business owner who claims 
a deduction for interest payments on a 
business loan must show he used the 
loan proceeds fur business and nut. a 
consumer purchase, A business person 
who spends the businc&s-lo&n proceed* 
within 15 days automatically qualifies 
for the deduction. 

If loan funds are held longer than IS 
days, the IRS will base the deduction 
eligibility on tin. 1 fir* I purchase made 
with the borrowed funds TTiLs roil Id 
result in the Ichs o( the full benefit of a 
deduction if a busing owner is un- 
aware of the new regulations, 

That could mean the difference this 
year between ihv full deductibility of 
interest payments and the 67s percent of 
those charges allowable for MBT* 



Expert* say Lhe beat way to comply 
with the new rule* is to establish sepa- 
rate accounts for each type of loan you 
have. 

HBfptng bnvills hnd hunds 

TTifi Prvaidenttal Ad vim-pry romrnbubn 
an Small and Minority Business Owner- 
ship lb urging more small firms U> take 
advantage of private financing mi- th- 
uds. 

The commission, which advises the 
President on smull^ business funding 
:wmJ i policy ihautis, has I*' vii huldmg a 
series of public bearing* throughout 
the country on a variety "f copies of 
interest to small companies, 

At a recent hearing in NW Yurk 
City, Julian H. Gingold, com mis.fi inn di- 
rector and senior vice president for 
Dean Witter Reynolds, announced 
plans to form a steering committee to 
help direct small businesses to private- 
capiLiil area.-i. This would enable entre- 
preneurs to receive "firsthand business 
advice on locating capital/' he says, 
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Job Loss From Wags 

rriemplnytnent wi.uli) in (-rease signifi- 
cantly in every stale by 1E»95 if Con- 
gress approve a proposed increase in 
the minimum wage, according to a 
unique Htwdy by a Clemstm University 
economics professor. California alone 
would lose jobs, Richard B< 

McKunzie. report* in hi.- .ltiliIv >ih, which 
is the first to estimate the matc-bv- 
state impact of a specific minimum- 
wage hike proposal, 

A total of nearly l.R million job* 
would be lost nationwide over the ne*t 
eight years, McKenzie reports. 

On the state level the biggest lasers 
in addition to California under mini- 
mum wage legislation sponsored by 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D M ana.) and 
fteji. AugtiHtiw F. Haw kin* {D-GaJifj 
would tw New York (186,550 jobs), Tex^ 
UKf3M r fmiand Honda (hi, 4U2I. 



1990-95 Job Losses 

Ragtonal Impact M Minimum Wage 
GoosToW *5 An Hour 
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I 'rwier tm>- IpgLr'.lELtJr.iri, McKenzie con- 
eludes,, unemployment would increase 
n Li i r+- than ^i.J.'.hni m \l] Htiiu^ :Kid cm in- 
than UXOrtO m kix others. 

The Kennedy-Hawkins bills would 



lift the wage flour from the current 
$3.35 an hour to $4.66 an hour by 1990. 
There would be automatic increases 
thereafter, with the wage set at 50 per- 
cent of the average minftupervisory pri- 
vate 'Indus try wage Under ass amp 
tjon* used by McKenzie» the minimum 
wage would be more than |7 an hour in 

The McKenzk- study waa comm hfc 
sioned by the National Chamber Foun- 
dadon, an independent, nonprofit, pub- 
lic-policy research organization 
affiliated with lhe U,S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and tht- Minimum Wage 
aiitkm to Save Jobs, made up of busi- 
ness representatives. Findings of the 
study are being used by business to 
rebut claims that the wage floor should 
Ik i increased because purchasing power 
of Lhe mrrenc minimum has eroded. 
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Th« new Secretary of Comrociw will 
inherit a potation that carries far more 
authority und prestige than it enjoyed 
before Malcolm BaldHge took it over in 

net 

Baldnge, a highly successful busi* 
neas executive before he joined Presi- 
dent Reagan's cabinet, Look charge of 
the administration 1 ! trade pokey and 
implemented it with skill and determi- 
nation. No Commerce secretary before 
him had more influence or enjoyed 
more respect on Cupitol Hill, 

His leadership abilities were appar- 
ent in many ways, particularly In his 
brilliantly executed strategy of prevail- 
ing on the White House to take a tough 
stance a^&inst unfit ir trad»> practices 
aimed tit thi* country, dihhuadtng Con- 
gress from protectionist moves and 
maintaining good working relations 
with America's trading partners Bai- 
drige's challenge to tie Defense De- 
partment on its controls on high-tech 
exports was another mark of his will- 
ingness to fight for what he believed in. 

The secretary's tragic death in a ro- 
deo was a great loaa to the country, but 
hi will he remembered lor hi* legacy— 
a trade pohcy based on fairness to all 
and a Commerce Department with un- 
pn?cedejiUH| streni'ih !-j -1" lLn job of 
protecting and advancing the enter- 
prise system 6 
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Then, Now And Tomorrow: A 
Land Of Exciting Opportunity 



"The prrsent (feneration . . An.« jecrtr 
skyscrapers grow tiro *torict! a year, " 
TliT-sr tfu-f} tv t -re among rrewst 
building Arw York'* RorkifotUr 
Center in tht early IfJKk. 



A lot of ground ha* been covered in this 
special issue marking our 75th anniver- 
sary, and yet we might have covered 
much, much more. The story of a dy- 
namic economy in a dynamic country 
during $ti decades of change — and of 
what can be expected next — is so rich in 
drama that it could easily matte it &et of 
hooks instead of a single magazine. 

In the interest* of apace, we have not 
f olid wed the joys and sorrows of partic- 
ular sectors of tliu economy — jin! vwu 
Wall Street, though it has certainly 
been enjoying a high lately, {For the 
record, the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age, aa it flirted with 2,500 recently, 
was roughly jfT times what it whs when 
our first issue came out Adjusted for 
inflation, it wu some 2% times as 
high! 

It was not our aim to be encyclopedic. 
We wanted to provide an overview that 
would entertain and inform. And we 
hoped you might find at least some of 
the information of practical use today. 

If you think there are aspects of the 
past 75 years thai were mistakenly 
omitted or slighted, we would be happy 
to *nare v n li r '-• ie w ?■ w sth < n hi" r rendu rs - 
Lkfwinf. p'.TrHniiil rtmim^i-jiiue*. 

Two things stood out itsrtkuhirty. as 
we looked over the years since 

• The spirit of enterprise has con- 
stantly ^invigorated oqr economy* 

* So has new technology 

It can't be said more compellingly 
than it was it, '.hi- M towing a Febru- 
ary. 1929, Nation w Bajtittttm editorial. 
If we wen* writing it today, we would 
add "daughters" to "sons." and we 
would cite different technology. But 
the philosophy h just ai good now as it 
woe then. And it will still be just as 
good when we celebrate our 100th anni- 
versary. Here it is. 




To An 

An anxious father writes that the 
coming 25 years will not afford his nous 
the opportunity to do big things which 
he ha* had in the last 25, "Everything 
seems to have been done/' he laments, 

So it seems. Since father started out, 



we have built the Panama Canal, laid 
the first Pacific cable, made the lui li- 
sten bmp available, Father saw the 
first transcontinental telephone line in 
1DI5. the first air mail in 1918 and 
Lninyatlimtic radiu telephony in 1t>27. 
He saw rurul free rich very in 1902, par- 
cel post in 1913 and commercial photo- 
graphs by wire in 192G. 

Since father started out^ telephone 
exchange* have added mechanical 
swilclihLULrd*, iiijd puwer sUilionfe have 
added much anient attendants; elevators) 
have become self-stopping and self-lev- 
iAu\£ whi\>' *Urvetcnrs have been fitted 
with automotive brakes and boil and 
roller bearings Railroads have been 
electrified for Intercity transport, the 
Pullman berth has evolved into a com- 
fortable room with a full-sized bed, and 
ships have become driven by electricity. 

Tiu |.m..-«ilL sji'LK'mLjuh Lit. Ettttl rli 
eljii d 1 1 ui^i* « i "r - 1 1 j i h-.rume a national ui- 
stitution and eommemshi television rise 
above the horizon. It has forgotten the 
advent of the photoplay— only 1J> years 
ago— in \m enjoyment of the photic 
piny'-; new duneonjon, the talking pic- 
ture* 

It has seoti skyscrapers grow two 
n tone* a year, and it observer welding 
beginning to compete with riveting. It 
reads in "he iM"ri.invj paper of the Amm 
covery of a new alloy which will cut 
steel as a knife whittles wood, and at 



enormous speed. And on the same front 
page it gets word of a discovery, "the 
greatest since steel," by which card- 
board, wood and Milk can be given the 
aurt'Ugth of truii. 

Our anxious correspondent may well 
inquire. Chemistry hoe added to his vo- 
cabulary such words as Celotex H cello- 
phane, Celanese, rayon, Velox, Duoa 
mid IV rex, white science was providing 
him with mechanical re i'ri jjc ration, ail 
heat and direct incineration of garbage. 

"Everything seems to have he en 
done> M 

So it attorned in 18UU to the head of 
i in- I ""ili Ji- i Jflii !', rtK'i vv t -L[itMd to re- 
sign becauiie he felt that the limit of 
human in^-iitum had heen reached arid 
I Jul i Lin -re was li u further need of his 
services. By ltffiO there were lens rhmi 
48*000 patents recorded; bj the end of 
tht century, B40.0(M). Today application* 
for patents have risen to 90,000 a year! 

When our son* lout back in Lhe 
1966a, they Will doubtless chuckle over 
our anxieties, as we smile over the anxi- 
ery of nn earlier puieni e uii^fcnm-r. 

For he must be of little faith indeed 
who cannot feel the tremendous cre- 
ative impulse of the day. Led by busi- 
ness, it has as ha goal the supply and 
distribution of more and more material 
comforts, on which can be built a cul- 
tural and spiritual life such as the 
world has never iM*en li 
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BUILT FOR WORK 

Toyotas Standard Bed Truck has 
power front venirtated drac 
brakes far smooth, sum, full-toad 
stops. Inside there's 3 -across 
touch I 
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pauw towjNO mouse tsi ipa mpg 

US) CAPACITIES i PUWtR PfYIHWV. 
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THE SMALL 
BUSINESS 

STANDOUT 

No oitier truck m its dass works as hard as the 
Toyota Standard Bed Truck Look at the chart. You 
gel more paytoadr more towing capacity. 114 and 
greater fuel efficiency' in a Toyota Standard Bed 
Truck, And Toyota protects your investment with 
" some Other important numbers „ .a £6- month/ 
36,000-m tie powe r I im and etactfOflic component 
lirniied wai rentyf** (k*l yoursel' a tough truck 
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P £FA HUimivd nidftngs tiyum ftowii t&r motel wflfe 4 

IfMUtitutart . UilDEwi trtunaiM 2*^ iw? yew Toyuu dwrfr fetufci 

j£MP Twti Moirtr SMn USA, mc 



COULD ASK TOYOTA 
FOR ANYTHDW 



Get Mof e From Life . . Buekla I 

Cittm Ho if** J 




PROFESSIONAL* 

If umj'ic the ktndol Iui4hu-vt ih-mhiu hif n kk-*c um phi .iii-d 
41 *Mtjro mrnf v vtw W * P f **'*' h h i n Pn >'i* ^ mi p irfk drm^nd 
i|iiri)itv looh fn do flu- In si job pmMhk*. 

1 hi> Su.iiifi-i HOlfr rim mink rvpi"Urifi*f ^ (Hulewon*!, 
Bullion Frli4bflf1v; funt tfun*jlilv ,im! t-rcjoiiuniii dvs.icjn m.ikr ir 
ilu' pmlr ^tkm.irs prufir'^kimil. The 9016 is (ontpoirr irtlpr- 
taceaMp: il\ -1 K'Tn-i iiu.iMii prinlrr PmlrWomtllv pprfrrf 
t\ r Mlu i ■* provided with U% 20 < h,ir.i< rcr dispkn ll tun 10.000 
l hiir.ii h r v fur Uc»r.tfjc- .nid mt-mtir i *nid thr 1 .ip<il]ifili. hir 
unliiiiMrcl i-\p,tmLil itr ipu i1u>nj - ilk' Mpliun.iJ l-xIi rn.il disk 

drill' (jives loij «in dddilkmal 180,000 * h-triH Irrs per tlhk. 

t hv Sunik h t 8016. Ptir i of <a jmrit-ftsiondl f^mik of rlrUmnk 
U I Pi'u iih-rs ( 1 1 1 1 lj 1 1 I Ik- Yi-lkm P.njt-s lor I hi' di\lk r Hi .H 

yny. Or lot a Itfp brochure, call Mill Irre 1-800*22 5*0fM*7 
hi New Iffwy, (201) 935-0115. 
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